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DAWN, NOON, AND NIGHT 

ANDERSON M. SCRUGGS 


Dawn is a virgin, flaxen-haired and cool, 
Freshly arisen from her scented bed, 
Stretching her slim, white fingers to the hills, 
And peering through soft lids at wonder spread. 








But Noon is wanton and sophisticated, 

With flaming hair and lips, and pulses burning, 
Who touches every hill with lust unsated. 

Her wide, bold eyes are flashing and discerning. 


I ik 


Night is a matron free at last from passions, 

With silvered hair, and eyes as cool as rain. 
She sits in satined dignity, and fashions 

) The many dreams that she would live again. 





ON FIRST LOOKING INTO KEATS’S “NIGHTINGALE” 
JEREMIAH K. DURICK 
2 To one who comes to me this solemn hour, 
I lift a brief, importunating glance, 
To leave me here forlorn in this high tower, 
Lost in the Nightingale’s melodious trance. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND GORDON CRAIG 
CLAYTON HAMILTON 


In studying the drama, we should never forget the fundamental 
fact that the theater is a playhouse—or, in other words, a house in 
which to play. 

Why is it that people go to the theater? If you ask them, they 
will answer frankly that they go to the theater to enjoy themselves; 
and that, of course, is the only proper reason. But this answer is not 
so thoughtless as it might at first appear. When people say that they 
go to the theater to enjoy themselves, they mean quite literally that 
they go to enjoy themselves: they do not go to enjoy anybody else. 

People do not go to the theater to enjoy the emotions, or the 
simulated emotions, of the actors; but to enjoy their own emotions, 
as these may be aroused and stimulated by what they see and hear. 
They do not go to the theater to enjoy the ideas of the dramatist; 
but to enjoy their own ideas, as these may be suggested to them by 
the proceedings of the play. 

It is never possible for one person to enjoy the emotions of an- 
other person, any more than it would be possible for a wife to suffer 
the physical pain of her husband’s toothache. To enjoy emotions 
which originate in anybody else, we must first catch them by con- 
tagion so that they become our own. And it is the same with intel- 
lectual ideas. An idea set before us as the thought of someone else 
will remain unenjoyable so long as we continue to consider it ex- 
ternally and say, “That’s what /e thinks: but it doesn’t affect my 
life and doesn’t mean anything to me.” To enjoy an idea that has 
been proposed to us, we must first adopt it into our own minds and 
make it there a focal point for further intellectual activity. 

“All architecture,” said Walt Whitman, “is what you do to it 
when you look upon it. All music is what awakes from you when 
you are reminded by the instruments.” The necessary basis of self- 
enjoyment is some exercise of our own activities—physical, sensory, 
emotional, intellectual, or spiritual. We enjoy ourselves in propor- 
tion as these activities are directed toward the universal end of 
making something out of nothing; and the keenest ecstasy arises 
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only from a process so creative that it raises us, for a little moment, 
to the stature of the gods. 

So long as people seated in a theater remain conscious of the 
fact that there is a physical division between the world behind the 
footlights, where the actors are, and the world before the footlights, 
where the spectators are, the play has not yet really begun to be. 
So long as they remain aware of the fact that they are looking at 
something outside of themselves and listening to something outside 
of themselves, the play has not yet “come alive,” as children say. A 
play springs into real existence only when, so to speak, it pours itself 
over the footlights and begins to happen in the auditorium, or when 
—to reverse the point of view—the people gathered out in front 
seem to swarm up over the footlights, to enter the room which is ex- 
hibited upon the stage, supposing that the stage-set shows a room, 
so that they feel themselves to be among those present with the 
other actors, listening to a conversation which, conceivably, they 
themselves, at any moment, might interrupt, and participating in 
the passage of an action in which they themselves, presumably, 
might, at any moment, assume an active and determining part. It is 
only when this illusion of personal participation in the play has 
been established that the gathered spectators are permitted to enjoy 
that vicarious experience of life, to furnish which is the one great 
function of the theater. 

It follows logically that every artist of the theater—whether he 
be a dramatist, an actor, a stage-director, a scene-designer, or any 
other of the many and various contributors to the collaborative 
making of a play—should endeavor at every moment to make the 
drama seem to happen as little as necessary on the stage, and to 
make it seem to happen as much as possible within the imagination 
of the gathered public. ‘““Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heard are sweeter,” and an analogous axiom may also be applied 
within the visual sphere. Nothing we can listen to or look at can 
ever satisfy us so completely as the imagined sight and sound of 
something that we have created by ourselves, within ourselves, and 
for ourselves. 

The main reason, among many, why William Shakespeare de- 
serves to be regarded as the greatest dramatist who ever lived is the 
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fact that he exercises the faculty of arousing, stimulating, and sus- 
taining the imaginations of a thousand normal-minded theater- 
goers of any century or any country to such a degree that they feel 
themselves, after the vicarious experience of life through which he 
leads them, to have created, in their own imaginations, even more 
of the drama than he has set before them actually on the stage. 

Shakespeare, in emphatic contradistinction to the journalistic 
playwrights of the present day, refuses to deal with picayune de- 
tails of human experience which must be narrowly pigeon-holed in 
place and time before they can be understood. He looks at life, not 
particularly, but generally. As Ben Jonson said of him, “He was 
not of an age, but for all time”; and his stories, for the most part, 
seem to happen not in any special place but everywhere. He con- 
ceives of experience in terms of eternity, and is interested only in 
those aspects of humanity which were, and are, and evermore shall 
be. And, when human experience is so conceived—as something 
that refuses to be catalogued within confining Kantian categories 
of space and time—it cannot matter in the least whether or not 
clocks actually struck in ancient Rome or whether or not Bohemia 
was actually a desert country by the sea. 

Also—and this is a point which was denied throughout the 
nineteenth century and is scarcely, even now, beginning to be re- 
accepted—Shakespeare possessed, in the Elizabethan theater, an 
instrument which was far more potent in its appeal to the imagina- 
tion of the public than our elaborate and complicated theater of the 
present day. 

Shakespeare had no scenery, in the modern sense. His theater 
had no roof. His plays were acted in the afternoon, by natural sun- 
light; and he had no means of darkening his stage. His women 
characters were played by choir boys. His actors when playing 
Julius Caesar wore the clothes of Sir Walter Raleigh. Gentlemen 
sat on the stage, and interrupted the actors when they were dis- 
pleased. 

But what of all these little matters? These apparent disadvan- 
tages were really advantages. Whenever Shakespeare desired to 
paint a perfect stage-picture, as in the fifth act of The Merchant of 
Venice, all he had to do was to write his lines so eloquently that his 
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auditors would be required to imagine what he had in mind, and he 
could rest assured that the effect could not be impeded by a bun- 
gling scene-painter, a negligent electrician, or a pinochle game 
among unionized stage-hands who are paid ninety dollars a week to 
turn their backs upon their business. When he desired to darken his 
stage, he did not have to wonder whether a member of the electri- 
cian’s union would yank a switch too hastily or too tardily, not far 
enough or else too far. In 1607, Richard Burbage, playing Macbeth 
for the first time—with the London sunlight of three-thirty in the 
afternoon beating down upon his forehead—read the line, “Light 
thickens; and the crow makes wing to the rooky wood.” In the real 
sense, twilight was created in the imaginations of a thousand au- 
ditors by the speaking of two words; and the entire stage was dark- 
ened by the run of open o’s in the remainder of that single sentence. 

The murder scene in Macbeth, which is one of the darkest pas- 
sages in drama, was played in 1607 on a bare platform under the 
natural light of the sun at the summit of the day. But, what of that? 
Lady Macbeth had said, “It was the owl that shrieked—the fatal 
bellman which gives the stern’st good night,”’ and everybody in the 
audience knew that, in reality, the stage was dark. 

As a result of a remarkable series of scientific and mechanical 
inventions, an extraordinary development in practical stagecraft 
took place throughout the last three-quarters of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In this particular period, it happened that all the arts were 
drenched with realism and that even the dominating figure in the 
modern drama—Henrik Ibsen—surrendered to the current of the 
times and deliberately turned himself into a realist. As a conse- 
quence, through the eighties and the nineties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the theater prided itself upon its prowess in imitating actual- 
ity; and even the plays of Shakespeare were yanked down from the 
lofty categories of all time and anywhere at all, and pigeon-holed, 
by realistic scenery, into a series of successive little lodgments into 
the lower categories of where and when. 

For instance, when Sir Henry Irving, who was, beyond all ques- 
tion, the foremost British actor of his time, undertook a reproduc- 
tion of Romeo and Juliet, he became obsessed with the utterly un- 
important fact that the story had been said to happen in Verona. 
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Shakespeare—who had never visited Verona, nor even Italy—had 
repeated this detail only because it had happened to be mentioned 
in the text of the Italian novel which he was frankly stealing as the 
basis of his play. But Irving sent photographers and draughtsmen 
to Verona, to bring back authentic records of actual buildings which 
had been standing there at the imagined period of the tale of Romeo 
and Juliet. 

As a background for Mercutio’s witty line about his own death- 
wound—‘“No, ’tis not so deep as a well nor so wide as a church- 
door; but ’tis enough, ’twill serve” —Irving erected a realistic set in 
which Mercutio was required to wave his right hand at an actual 
well-head and his left hand at the punctiliously reproduced portico 
of an actual church in Verona; and, while the spectators were ad- 
miring, according to request, the realistic scenery, Mercutio died 
unnoticed, and so did the scene, and so did William Shakespeare. 

In the eighteen nineties, a youth named Gordon Craig, who was 
the son of Sir Henry Irving’s leading lady, Ellen Terry, was a minor 
actor in his company. Also, he happened to be, by nature, a painter, 
a sculptor, an architect, and several other different varieties of ar- 
tist. He respected the fine performance of his mother as Lady Mac- 
beth, but decided that the production of the play was wrong in prin- 
ciple. Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth was just as primitive, just 
as primordial, just as universal as the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
which happened to be written two thousand years before. Macbeth, 
therefore, should not be dated punctiliously in the year 1000 A.D., 
nor placed precisely in Inverness or any other tiny place in tiny 
Scotland. 

Mr. Gordon Craig has now been recognized, for a quarter of a 
century, as the foremost theater-artist in the world, and the most 
successful of practical producers, Stanislawsky in Russia, Rein- 
hardt in Germany and Austria, Appia in Hungary, Duse in Italy, 
Poulsen in Denmark, have paid tribute to him. 

Until the current season, Gordon Craig has never condescended 
to imagine and design a stage-production for the United States; but, 
since he happens to regard Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macbeth as 
one of the greatest dramas of all time, he was readily persuaded by 
the most idealistic of our American producing managers, Mr. 
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George C. Tyler, to project the really marvelous production of 
Macbeth which is being shown, this season, in the leading cities of 
this country. 

Defining stage-designment, first of all, as any arrangement of 
lines, plane surfaces, solid forms, colors, lights, and shadows which 
may be used as a background for a play, Mr. Craig declares that 
the sole purpose of stage-designment is to assist the actors in com- 
municating to the imaginations of the spectators the intention of 
the dramatist. Every scene must be dominated by a certain emo- 
tion, whether it be a sense of hilarity or pathos or cynicism or 
horror or good humor or fearsome foreboding or ribaldry or trag- 
edy; and the sole purpose of the scene-designer, at any moment, 
should be to fortify the appeal and intensify the effect of the domi- 
nant emotion. Furthermore, so far as the spectators are concerned, 
this result should be achieved subconsciously instead of conscious- 
ly. They should remain unaware of the practical means by which 
their imaginations have been stimulated. 

Mr. Craig himself has formulated this principle in his famous 
statement that the best scenery cannot be seen and that no scenery 
is good which attracts attention to itself. It is a principle which is 
very easy to understand, because what he really advocates is a re- 
turn of the theater to Shakespearian simplicity. “Back to nature” 
has always been the slogan of every forward-moving revolution; 
and Mr. Craig is trying to liberate the imagination of the playgoer 
from those narrow categories into which it was “cabined, cribbed, 
confined”’ by the artificial stagecraft of the nineteenth century, and 
to allow it, once again, to enjoy an unimpeded scope. 

In his current production of Macbeth, which represents, it must 
be said in passing, the highest point which has ever yet been touched 
by Shakespearian production in the English-speaking world, Mr. 
Craig has done his utmost to permit the gathered spectators to 
create the play within their own imaginations, as Shakespeare him- 
self desired them to do in 1607. For instance, the great murder 
scene is played in a shadowy and fear-compelling set that is painted 
entirely with lights and shadows. There is nothing on the stage to 
localize the scene in Scotland nor to date it in any particular period. 
We are in the presence, only, of stark murder; and we can think of 
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nothing else except the human conscience tortured by the disin- 
tegration of the human soul. Nothing is discernible upon the stage 
which might possibly distract attention from the faces and the 
voices of the actors. In consequence, the imagination of the gath- 
ered public is allowed an unimpeded opportunity to realize the 
enormity of a primordial experience projected by the very greatest 
of poetic minds. 

In Gordon Craig’s production, Macbeth and Banquo are first 
revealed upon a high-arched bridge, from which they look down 
upon the three witches, who—according to a literal interpretation 
of one of Banquo’s lines—appear to have bubbled up out of the 
earth. After this weird scene upon the blasted heath, illumined 
only by intermittent lightning, it is Mr. Craig’s idea that Macbeth, 
on his victorious return to Forres, should be overwhelmed at once 
with a stabbing sense of the magnificence of the royal court. 

Consequently, for the scene beginning with King Duncan’s 
line, “Is execution done on Cawdor?”’, Mr. Craig has endeavored to 
force the gathered spectators to imagine the most magnificent 
throne-room in the most magnificent palace that ever was. All 
that he actually erects upon the stage is a tall flight of perfectly 
simple steps, set dead center and receding gradually from the cur- 
tain line. At the top of this tall flight of steps is placed a single 
chair. It is a golden chair; and in it is seated a gray-bearded man 
who is wearing a golden crown. To his right hand and to his left— 
and on the same lofty level on which is based the seating of his 
throne—stand half a dozen courtiers, magnificently robed. Each 
of them holds in his right hand a towering staff, from which de- 
pends a gorgeous banner; and all the lights which Mr. Edison can 
manufacture are drenched diagonally across the drooping of these 
splendid-colored banners. 

Macbeth, covered still with mud and blood, returns from bat- 
tle and enters on the lower level of the stage. He looks upward at 
the royal pageant; and something clicks in him and us. His eyes 
climb the steps of that simple stairway, one by one, until they reach 
the golden throne; and we know that, after that psychologic mo- 
ment, no power upon earth or in the eerie air, can ever prevent 
Macbeth from climbing that alluring stairway, step by step, and 
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toppling the gray-bearded Duncan out of his isolated chair, and sit- 
ting high upon that golden throne himself, with all the gorgeous 
banners in the world streaming down around him. This effect is 
produced by Mr. Craig—in concrete terms—by nothing more than 
the erection of a simple flight of steps and the flinging of a diagonal 
downward light across a flock of banners. 





ADAPTING INSTRUCTION TO PUPIL ABILITY 
RUTH MARY WEEKS 


The Kansas City high schools group their English students in 
“A,” “B,” and “C” sections by intelligence tests plus their previous 
English records. This is better than unsegregated classes, but is not 
satisfactory, since neither grades nor intelligence tests indicate pre- 
cisely the students’ deficiencies in reading and writing. We teach 
composition one semester and literature the next. Therefore we feel 
that composition classes should be segregated by tests on the sub- 
ject matter to be taught therein, and that literature classes should 
be grouped by tests on reading speed and comprehension. However, 
standardized tests in reading and composition are lacking for the 
high school years; and so we try to handle our roughly segregated 
groups so as to give the whole section something within its power and 
liking, and yet allow for the individual differences within the group. 
Paseo is a new school, and we cannot do everything at once. There- 
fore we have centered our first efforts on devising the method in 
literature of which I wish to speak. 

We decided that the bad taste of our superior students came 
from insufficient reading of good books; and that our poor students 
found reading hard because they had not read enough to make it 
easy. Extensive reading thus seemed the prime need of all our 
groups. How to provide extensive reading was the next problem. 
First came the question of time in which to read. Our long school 
day, coupled with a study of our students’ leisure, proved that two 
or three hours a week outside of school was all that we could ask 
for English work. We saw that the students must read in the Eng- 
lish class period, if they were to read enough to develop either ease 
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or taste. Therefore we adopted the method of supervised study and 
silent reading punctuated by round-table discussions. 

Time provided, the next step was books. The meager amount 
read in English classes is also due to the high cost of books. Two or 
three dollars a semester was all our students could afford for one 
course. That bought few books, and even our excellent branch li- 
brary could not fill the gap. The logic of the situation forced us to 
devise a way to provide many books in the classroom on open 
shelves right under the students’ noses. We hit on the notion of a 
rental library. We charge every student in a literature class a dol- 
lar a semester. With this money, we buy books wholesale and so 
have built up about half the classroom libraries described in the 
paper in your hands. In five or six years through our rental fees 
alone, we could have stocked every one of our ten English class- 
rooms with adequate material. However, as our city curriculum is 
under revision and I wanted to give the idea a quick, broad test, I 
raised three thousand dollars extra among my friends to complete 
our equipment immediately. 

You can see how with this equipment and with the idea of su- 
pervised study, we are able to adjust our literature work not only to 
homogeneous classes but to individual differences. The room li- 
braries consist in part of class sets of forty duplicates of certain 
books which all the students read. They read these, however, at 
widely different rates; and a number of miscellaneous extra books 
of each type studied are on hand for the speedy readers. The room 
libraries also contain units for class study made up of fifty or sixty 
different titles of one general type, such as novel, drama, biography, 
and essay. In using this material, each child, after exploring the 
collection, selects the books he wishes, and reads as many as time 
permits. The teacher tries to guide him to something he will like 
and understand. Students sitting side by side may be reading books 
as diverse as The Mill on the Floss and The Prisoner of Zenda—yet 
each is enjoying what he is doing and gaining power to read more 
and better material. I am now teaching by this system a class of 
Seniors none of whom ever made an average grade in literature. I 
have just succeeded in getting a girl who had never completed a 
book in her life to read nearly four novels in the last five weeks. 
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What started her was The Magnificent Ambersons. Eliot, Haw- 
thorne, and Howells had failed to interest her in previous courses, 
but Tarkington finally succeeded, and she has become a reader— 
which she never would have done in a survey course starting with 
Chaucer and passing through Milton on to Pope. 

This brings me to our next way of adapting instruction to the 
pupil. We do not offer the same set of books to “A,” “B,” and “C” 
sections. “A” classes read much of the “B” material, and, in addi- 
tion, more difficult books beyond the comprehension and interest 
of the average student. For “‘C” classes, the materia! is entirely 
different. At Paseo, we have cast aside the idea that “C”’ readers 
should meet certain great classics. We teach them to read whatever 
they can be taught to read—something of the sort they like but of 
a better quality. I kept last year a list of the voluntary reading of 
a “C” Sophomore class. It was almost all either juvenile thrillers 
or sentimental school stories—with series books predominating. 
Most of these Sophomores tested from third to fifth grade in read- 
ing skill, only two students passing the Haggerty Test at a high- 
school level. Frankly, we must take such students where they are 
if we expect to give them any lift. When I had turned them from 
Tarzan and Tom Swift to Zane Grey, Jack London, and Owen 
Johnson, I felt victorious. 

I am teaching my Senior problem class contemporary litera- 
ture instead of the regular survey course; and recently I laid Wis- 
ter’s The Virginian before a boy who read omnivorously but entire- 
ly children’s books. The Virginian was the first adult book he ever 
voluntarily read, but he has now followed it by another he equally 
enjoyed. The moral of all this is that for ““C” groups, we must pro- 
vide less difficult reading. What they need is shallow water in which 
to swim confidently and perfect their stroke. In the past, we too 
often threw them off the deep end before they were used to the 
water, and so brought on a “littera-phobia” they never overcame. 
So for Freshman “C” sections, we recommend Bob, Son of Battle, 
Captains Courageous, or Treasure Island instead of Silas Marner, 
Ivanhoe, or The Tale of Two Cities. For a “C” Sophomore class, 
we offer Typee instead of The House of Seven Gables; The Prom- 
ised Land instead of Hyde’s Modern Biography or Franklin; The 
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Thousand Year Pine instead of Irving or Emerson; Heydrick’s 
Americans All instead of Poe’s tales; and Howell’s Farces instead 
of Cohen’s Longer Modern Plays. I hesitate to hand you the list of 
supplementary fiction provided for our “C” Sophomore class, but 
my suggestion is “keep it dark and do likewise.” Some products of 
this course are now in my Senior “C” section reading Tarkington, 
Morley, Bojor, Hudson, and other good moderns. That they will 
graduate innocent of Milton and Macaulay I admit. But they will 
graduate reading. 

While the silent reading is in progress, our teachers stroll 
around now and then, talking with the children who present espe- 
cial problems and trying to iron out their troubles. Indeed, remedial 
individual teaching of reading, and group teaching of reading skills 
to Freshmen, are the next steps on our program. The methodology 
of teaching basic reading skills is something all high-school instruc- 
tors need to learn; and certainly the junior high school English 
teacher should be mainly a teacher of reading. About half our 
Sophomorxes do not have a large enough sight vocabulary to deal 
with Hawthorne. Ability to grasp the topic of a paragraph and the 
central idea of a chapter is something else on which the junior high 
school years should drill. Ability to catch an idea by listening is 
rare among “‘C” students, and none too common anywhere. Our 
teachers therefore read aloud a great deal to their classes and then 
check up on results. Certainly to follow an argument or a story with 
ear or eye, and know what really happens, is a necessary prelude to 
higher appreciation. It is these skills unlearned in the lower grades, 
which we hope to teach our deficient students. 

For the superior student, we open the doors of literature and 
say “Go on alone.” Of course, in all classes, we do intensive reading 
on the “purple patches,” but, for the most part, we hold with Kip- 
ling that “He travels fastest who travels alone.” We try not to re- 
tard a bright mind by getting between him and the author with our 
mediocre interpretations! 

The amazing manuals which accompany various Hanes-Mc- 
Coy readings in literature published by Macmillan describe sim- 
ilar methods in a high school which has used supervised laboratory 
work in English far longer than we. We claim only to have discov- 
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ered how to finance such work in a public school; and how by a 
judicious selection of material, to provide for ability groups as a 
whole, while at the same time giving a chance for individual choice 
of reading and instruction within the group. There are many things 
we still need to learn about this method; and one is more intelligent 
preliminary direction of the students as they start each piece of 
work—or in the jargon of the moment, better “contacts” for the 
students to fulfil. On this point, the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls and the Dalton Academy in New York which I visited this 
week have thrown a welcome light. 

In regard to composition, I want to say a word before I close. 
Most of our students are defective owing to home influences. The 
only way to overcome such habits is extensive drill on a few basic 
points. The average composition text covers too much too briefly; 
the average teacher tries to teach too much all at once. I am con- 
vinced that if we wish our really deficient students to write and 
speak better, we shall have to simplify our requirements, overlook 
most of their errors, and hammer on a very few things one at a 
time. This does not mean monotonous teaching. It means letting 
the children write a great deal freely, and discussing their work for 
its interest and variety, but grading it for weeks on end on just one 
point, and interspersing the writing with endless but varied drill on 
this test issue. I taught a “C” Sophomore composition class last 
spring. I taught them for one entire semester nothing except that 
every sentence must have a subject and a predicate, and that two 
sentences must not be run together. I ransacked every text and ex- 
ercise pad in print for exercises. I invented games until the mere 
thought of a game sickened me. I copied exercises on the board 
until my fingers were calloused. I read hundreds of paragraphs 
those children wrote, grading them simply and solely on “has every 
sentence a subject and verb?” I nearly died, but they didn’t. All 
but five of them learned to write sentences, and of the five some 
were actually feeble minded and did not belong in high school. It 
was a death battle which should have been fought in a lower year, 
but it taught me that what our composition courses need is simplici- 
ty. It taught me also that what teachers need is drill on basic ma- 
terial. Now that our literature library is established, I mean to 
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equip our composition classrooms with enough drill material on 
points that count so that the least inventive teacher can put her 
hand instantly on enough exercises on any point on which either the 
whole class or any individual student is defective actually to fix in 
the student a correct habit as to this point. We have two plans in 
view: one is buying class sets of some excellent drillbooks rich in 
exercises, which can be kept in the classroom to supplement the 
adopted text and passed out when extra drill is necessary. The 
other plan, a better one I think, though just how to finance it I am 
not yet quite sure, is to collect a mass of exercise material of our 
own, to have it linotyped and stereotyped, to file the stereotypes in 
a set of labeled pigeonholes in the English office, and then to permit 
teachers to have run in the school print shop, whenever needed, 
whatever drill sheets the class or any individual student may want 
for practice work. Students who do not master a point during the 
period allotted for class drill could thus be given extra exercises as 
home work. A publisher who will issue separate sheets of exercise 
material in bulk will some day develop an omnivorous market. An 
exercise fee could be charged composition students just as lab- 
oratory fees are charged in science. This would reduce the cost of 
learning by eliminating the price of all the unnecessary stuff one 
pays for in a composition text. 

I have found also helpful with “C” students in composition the 
method of group writing which I saw nearly twenty years ago in the 
German trade schools of Munich, and which is so well described by 
the French teacher Bezard in his recent book, My Class in Compo- 
sition. The whole class compose the required paragraph. These 
papers are read aloud, and a composite is made of the choice sen- 
tences from many papers. This composite is written on the board 
and edited by the class. The students then copy it in their note- 
books, thus getting simultaneously the thrill of achievement and a 
sound habit of work. This method is facilitated if student compo- 
sitions can be thrown on the white space above the blackboard by 
a reflectoscope. 

All this has nothing to do with the creative side of composition. 
I do not forget there is such a side, and that it is by far the most 
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important; but just now I am speaking merely of correct expres- 
sion; and that is a science in which nothing but long and faithful 
practice can achieve results. 

For the student whose English is reasonably good, I feel that 
composition should be incidental to instruction in literature and 
other curricular subjects. I think a child should write only when he 
has a reason to write and speak only when he has something to say. 
And I think that when he does write or speak, the most important 
thing to teach him is the structure of orderly thought. For this, our 
most useful device is the talk or paper we require at the close of 
each unit in our literature classes instead of a test. Classified notes 
for these reports are first taken on library cards with all source 
books open. I then confer with each pupil as to the arrangement of 
these cards in logical order. The student then writes his paper or 
makes his talk from these ordered notes. The opportunity these re- 
ports afford to train the child in good habits of work—in concentra- 
tion, in planning, and in triumphant execution—are unsurpassed. 
Moreover, when one sees a child at work, one finds out what ails 
him. If the teacher has any ingenuity, he proceeds to apply it 
toward an individual cure. I had in class last year a boy who 
seemed hopeless during the early weeks of recitation. As soon as 
I switched the class to a reading project, I found what was the 
matter with Sidney. He had no powers of sustained attention—no 
working habits. If I rose or moved, if a student came to me to ask 
a question or dropped a pencil or shifted his chair, Sidney was dis- 
tracted. Finally I told him I had figured out why he had been a 
football “sub” for two years without making the team: the coach 
was afraid he couldn’t keep his mind on his plays. The football 
captain, who happened to be sitting next to him, told me afterward 
that was exactly it. The coach had put him in a game, and he had 
stopped to pick up his helmet instead of completing his play. My 
remark somehow woke him up. He took a seat in a corner and pro- 
duced a paper I could scarcely believe to be his. His mind ceased 
to wander. It wasn’t a good mind, but he was at least using it—and 
he made the team this fall. 

To get instruction adapted to pupil ability, I venture to prophe- 
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sy that all any school needs to do is to adopt supervised study, for 
in dealing with students one by one, no teacher not blind and deaf 
can apply stereotyped methods or subject matter to each and all. 
The mere necessities of the situation work a reformation in teaching 
methods. It is the quickest way known to educate a faculty. It 
gives the maternal rather than the instructorial attitude. Supervised 
study is, after all, a sort of back-to-mother’s-knee movement. 
There really was a great deal in the mother’s-knee idea. At least, 
mother couldn’t get thirty or forty on her knee at once. It was in- 
dividual instruction. All we want is to substitute a trained knee. 

For the student peculiarly gifted or interested in composition, 
I think there should be advanced, elective writing courses. There 
should be also an avenue of publication for spontaneous creative 
writing, and there should be an atmosphere hospitable to such lit- 
erary self-expression in our classrooms. Writing should be as varied 
in form and subject as the books read under individual instruction 
in a literature class. But I feel at present that on the whole such 
writing comes best as a by-product of other sorts of study—a sort of 
bloom on the fruit of literary appreciation. We have established at 
Paseo a supplement to our newspaper for the purpose of printing 
our students’ literary efforts. Inadequate as our supplement still is, 
it offers a promise that creative work will be recoznized when it ap- 
pears. Frankly, we have not yet learned at Paseo how to approach 
these composition problems on the large scale of a two-thousand- 
student school. We believe in Mr. Mearns and his ideas—but we 
haven’t developed the method; and I shall therefore spare you fur- 
ther theories. 

But in literature, we are sure that in a combination of homo- 
geneous grouping, classroom libraries, supervised study, and indi- 
vidual instruction, we have hit on a sound device for adapting in- 
struction to individual differences; and that in our rental fees, we 
have found a way by which any school can secure the requisite 
equipment. 
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AMERICAN NOVELISTS RANKED 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 


JOHN M. STALNAKER 
FRED EGGAN 


I 


It is impossible to rank novelists or other people who think. Psychologists 
can be ranked with fair accuracy as sub-morons.—JOHN MAcy. 

Mr. Macy’s prompt reply to our request to rank a group of 
American novelists according to their literary merit seems to rep- 
resent the attitude of one group of critics toward anything that 
suggests an attempt to clarify the literary situation. The aesthetic 
theory of criticism upheld by such widely diverse types as J. E. 
Spingarn and H. L. Mencken seems to have had a tremendous in- 
fluence on contemporary criticism. Perhaps criticism does not get 
any closer to a work of art by comparing it with other master- 
pieces; perhaps it is true that for some people literature must be 
felt and not judged. Other individuals, however, feel no degrading 
effect from judging and comparing literary products. “Criticism 
calls for a criterion . . . . without a standard art must be re- 
ceived in silence.” 

The theoretical differences as to what constitutes criticism are 
not as important for most purposes as the actual applications which 
are made. A cross-section of the critical opinion as it exists today 
shows that the main tendencies of “applied” criticism are classifi- 
cation and comparison and contrast. ‘““The book can be much bet- 
ter defined,” says H. S. Canby, “by placing it in its kind and by a 
careful description of that kind and the peculiarities of the speci- 
men... . it cannot be estimated without reference to the stream 
of which it is a drop.” Practically every book review or critical at- 
tempt does just this. 

This does not mean that the critic should lay aside all preju- 
dice and preconceptions as to where the main stream lies or what 
its main characteristics are; no practicing critic does any such 
thing. As Stuart P. Sherman said, “We value our critics in propor- 
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tion to the soundness and abundance of their preconceptions and in 
proportion to the adequacy of their ulterior purposes.” It is these 
that made criticism interesting. Who, for example, would enjoy 
criticism as dressed up by Edith Rickert, with its impersonal sci- 
entific analysis of technique? “Conrad’s second sentence consists of 
a group of four short predications, followed by a succession of three 
longer modifying elements, and ending with three parallel short 
word groups.” 

In reviewing a book, the critic is at the same time criticizing 
the author. The qualities of the author rather than those of the 
bock should be his chief concern. Of course, it is much more diffi- 
cult to discuss critically an author than a book; especially is it more 
difficult to evaluate a living author. 

Only in writing of dead authors can the critic feel that any considerable 
portion of his task is done when he has arranged them in what he thinks are 
their proper categories and true perspective. .... In the case of living au- 


thors he has to remember that he works with shifting materials. (C. Van 
Doren.) 


While this is in general true, it is, nevertheless, possible to con- 
sider the productions of an author at any given time as though he 
had completed his career, recognizing the possibility that the same 
author considered ten years later might present an entirely different 
problem. Thornton Wilder with two novels behind him has won a 
relatively important place in contemporary literature. Ten years 
hence he may be ranked much higher or lower, depending upon his 
future writings, and upon the future critics. 

The novels of an author may be judged, of course, upon any 
basis desired. There are several criteria which are commonly used: 
morality, sales popularity, style, entertaining qualities, “pure beau- 
ty,” historical importance, or value as a psychological document. 
The test of time, while it is a more universally accepted one, 
presents certain obvious difficulties in its immediate application. 
“Shakespeare,” Frank Harris says, “had to wait three hundred 
years for recognition. .... Sooner or later we are judged by 
our peers and the judgment is unchangeable.” 

If there are to be standards, they should refer to literature as 
such, rather than to any artificial extraneous demands. This does 
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not mean that criticism is to be robbed of its individuality. Far 
from it. Each critic views literature from the point of view of his 
own set of literary standards. These standards will necessarily dif- 
fer with each critic according to his conception of the importance 
of the various elements which go to make up what, for lack of any 
better term, may be called “general literar:’ merit.” “You know 
what you like and I know what I like, and believe me, that is all 
there is to the so-called science of literary criticism” concluded 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale. This is excellent, provided the liking 
is determined on the basis of literary merit rather than primarily 
on “the axiom of the moral law” or on any other single relatively 
isolated criterion. 

Standards or no standards, the public—even the literary public 
—always shows interest in what the popular critic says about mod- 
ern writers. We have even known literary societies to be named 
after individual critics. Lists of best-sellers appear regularly in the 
newspapers and magazines. While the compilation of these lists re- 
quires an adding machine rather than a critic, they show, neverthe- 
less, the interest of the public in one form of literary test, the test of 
popularity. The ranking and rating of the novels and novelists by 
various critics is only slightly less common. Mr. Galsworthy has re- 
cently revised Mr. Bennett’s list of the twelve greatest novels, only 
to have Mr. Swinnerton explain that they are both wrong, and that 
his list gives the twelve really greatest novels. The American Li- 
brary Association publishes lists of the best books of the year for 
its readers. An advertisement of the Book Review Digest reads, 

For years libraries all over America have used a special monthly service 
to assist them in choosing books. They know that isolated book reviews are not 
dependable—that one or two critics may recommend a book for some reason 
when all the others write to condemn it, and public opinion later rejects the 
book. Therefore librarians use a service where all reviews of a book are quoted 
side by side, where they can be compared and an opinion formed which is very 
likely to be right. .... It gives you plus and minus signs showing the degree 
of favor of the critics. 

E. J. O’Brien has an annual custom of selecting the best short 
stories of the year and publishing them in one volume. But in so 
doing, he assures his readers, he permits “no personal preference or 
prejudice consciously to influence my judgment.” The Pulitzer 
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Prize, a cash award, is given yearly to the writer whose book best 
fulfils certain arbitrary requirements. This award has become suf- 
ficiently recognized that refusal of it insures front page publicity 
equivalent to that given a first-class murder. 

The recent rise to popularity of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
and its natural child, the Literary Guild, each headed by a distin- 
guished group of critics, further illustrates the trend of modern crit- 
icism toward a ranking of novels and novelists on the basis of lit- 
erary merit. Their selections are valuable directly in proportion to 
the critical ability of the board of editors, assuming, of course, that 
they honestly follow their advertised procedure. 

William Lyon Phelps has been courageous enough even to an- 
alyze the literary career of an author mathematically, showing the 
relative excellence of each of his novels. Of course the value of this 
analysis is a function of the critical ability of Mr. Phelps. A com- 
posite analysis, based on the opinions of a larger group of our fore- 
most critics—granted they could be pried loose from their opin- 
ions by some esoteric means—would undoubtedly give a truer 
picture. This may sound like reducing criticism to democracy by 
advocating the settlement of questions of criticism by majority vote. 
But have not the novelists, particularly in time of suppression, pro- 
fessed a desire to be judged by their literary critics rather than by a 
lay jury or Anthony Comstock? 


II 


We have asked a selected group of critics to rank the outstand- 
ing contemporary American novelists. Technically, perhaps, the 
term “critic” does not apply to all of those who have submitted 
rankings. We have chosen to call these members of the literary 
aristocracy “critics,” as they are either well-known critical writers 
or recognized authorities in the field of American literature. By 
guaranteeing anonymity, we have been able to discover the authors 
who are actually considered the best by consensus of critical opin- 
ion, when such opinion is unhampered by the many outside influ- 
ences which Upton Sinclair has recently deprecated. 

In order to have a group which would be representative, we 
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have selected critics of both sexes from vairous fields: newspaper, 
magazine, university, publishing, and free-lance. Since such a se- 
lection must be somewhat arbitrary, we have undoubtedly omitted 
several critics of importance. Of course, not all of the original 
group responded with usable rankings. The number of practicing 
book-reviewers and critics runs up into the thousands. We have 
therefore concentrated on a representative sampling of the more 
widely recognized members of the critical profession. We have had 
to select critics who were primarily interested in current novels, 
since many whom we approached were only vaguely familiar with 
American novels. As one critic confessed, “Half the authors listed 
I have never read—and I hope I may never have to!” 

To include in our list all living American authors who might be 
classified under the general heading “novelist” would give a group 
far too large and heterogeneous for our purposes. Therefore the 72 
authors selected included men and women who are primarily nov- 
elists of some importance and standing. Writers of short stories, 
poets, and humorists, were omitted from the original list. Space 
was left, however, for the insertion of any additional names which, 
in the opinion of the critics, should have been added. It is an inter- 
esting fact that of the 25 additions which were made by the various 
critics, only one, Ernest Hemingway, was added by more than one 
individual. 

To the 65 outstanding critics finally selected, we sent our list of 
novelists, arranged alphabetically, accompanied by a letter request- 
ing their aid in a study of contemporary American novelists. They 
were asked to rank these novelists in the approximate order of their 
general literary merit, as evidenced by their novels. The criterion 
by which this ranking was to be accomplished had to be general 
enough so that the critic would not be handicapped in his expres- 
sion of opinion, and yet specific enough to warrant some conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the results. In our letter we stated: 

Since the purpose of this study is to rank the novelists according to the to- 
tal qualities of their work, and not according to their importance in any school 
of literature, or to their approximation to the ideal of any single critic, or even 


to the value of their literary purposes, such a vague phrase as “general literary 
merit” most accurately states our criterion. 
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What we really desired was an expression of the personal opinion 
of the critics in regard to the relative literary ability of the various 
novelists. 

Theoretically, of course, it would be desirable to have the nov- 
elists ranked in order from 1 to 72. But practically, this is a very 
time-consuming process, even when done in haphazard fashion. By 
using coarser gradations—tro divisions instead of 72—and a large 
number of critics, this difficulty is overcome, and the results for 
most purposes are entirely satisfactory. 

The critics were given the following instructions: 

Will you rank the following novelists by placing before their names a fig- 
ure 1 to 10, according to your estimate of their general literary merit as evi- 
denced by their novels? Divide the novelists into ten classes, with class one 
containing the very best novelists, class two containing the novelists one step 
lower, class three those yet another step lower, and so on down to class ten, the 
lowest. Make no effort to have the same number in each class; some classes 
should have more than others. Any names which in your opinion should be in- 
cluded but which have not been listed, will you please add and rate in the 
space provided? 

The average order of the novelists as determined by consensus 
of the outstanding critics will in all probability be the best obtain- 
able and representative. 

Finally, we advised the critics that their individual lists would 

be kept confidential. This seemed necessary in that a charge has 
recently been made that 
At the present time in America there is not a single periodical that devotes its 
pages to and has a distinct editorial policy and definite attitude toward honest 
criticism of books based on their literary merit regardless of cliques, personal- 
ities, and publishers’ propaganda. 
How true this indictment is we have no way of finding out, but sev- 
eral critics have anxiously accompanied their returns with notes re- 
questing us to keep their individual replies confidential and to al- 
low no one to inspect our files. Criticism is evidently not as free as 
it is supposed to be. We have tried to get an expression of the criti- 
cal opinion modified as little as possible by such extraneous in- 
fluences. 

This method which we have used is based upon sound psycho- 
logical principles. The methods employed by the Book-of-the- 
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Month Club, the Literary Guild, and various library associations 
are fundamentally based upon these same principles, although in 
practice these organizations frequently modify their procedure to 
suit their needs, and at best they use but few judges. The Book-of- 
the-Month is chosen by a majority vote of a board of five editors. 
The outstanding book which the Literary Guild chooses each month 
for its 45,000 subscribers is supposedly selected by a similar meth- 
od. Its editor-in-chief, Carl Van Doren, has refused to co-operate 
in this study, designating our method as uncritical and unscientific, 
although he has refused to defend his position. As a matter of fact, 
in the Guild selection Mr. Van Doren looks over the manuscripts 
submitted and decides whether they are good enough to be passed 
on to the other five editors, who are reported to have some voice in 
the selection. Mr. Van Doren not so long ago remarked in print 
that if he thought he were becoming a literary dictator he would 
commit suicide. 

The following critics responded to our request for rankings 
with usable replies: 


Thomas Beer Archibald Henderson Burton Rascoe 
Ernest Boyd Liewellyn Jones Upton Sinclair 
Percy Boynton Joseph Wood Krutch Vincent Starrett 
Herschel Brickell Henry Goddard Leach William K. Stewart 
Van Wyck Brooks Robert Morss Lovett Lewis Untermeyer 
Fanny Butcher Don Marquis Dorothy Van Doren 
Henry Seidel Canby K. B. Murdock Mark Van Doren 
Elmer Davis George Jean Nathan Hendrick Van Loon 
Zona Gale’ V. L. Parrington William Allen White 
Isaac Goldberg Fred Lewis Pattee Stanley Williams 

E. Haldeman-Julius Louise Pound 


? 


The entire value of our results lies in the collective ability of the 
group of critics who have assisted us. There is a tendency to cath- 
olicity of taste where a large number of competent minds made a 
choice. This group of critics is an exceedingly competent one, rep- 
resenting as it does the best of critical opinion. 

The other critics whom we invited to contribute to this sym- 
posium have refused for a variety of reasons. One has said that he 


* Results received too late to be used. 
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objects to our criterion because “the only sensible thing is to ask 
us to rank these writers in the order of our preference.’ With this 
we are wholly in accord. We have used the criterion of general lit- 
erary merit merely as a guide for the expression of such preference. 
Another critic would leave “the verdict to years of sifting by read- 
ers of instinctive literary taste.” If this be true, of what value are 
literary critics? Perhaps they can judge just who possesses this 
interesting “instinctive literary taste.” Yet another refused be- 
cause she was also included on the list of novelists, and believed 
that this fact would affect her ratings. Waldo Frank believes our 
request is “too contrary to my notions of literary criticism. .. . . I 
doubt very much whether literary merit should be numerically 
stated, without first establishing at great length the basis of the 
hierarchy. And I doubt whether in any case, a division into ten 
classes could be made with any justice.” 

Of the critics who responded, practically all ranked between 65 
and 70 of the authors, the omissions being due to unfamiliarity with 
the authors omitted. Two critics, Hendrick Van Loon and Elmer 
Davis, ranked only those whom they believe belonged in the first 
group. Many accompanied their returns with letters or notes of 
comment. One took great pains to correct minor typographical 
errors—even changing Wescott to Westcott. Another questioned 
Booth Tarkington’s piace on a list of American authors. Many con- 
fessed difficulty in complying with our request. ‘““My chief difficul- 
ty is in considering how much credit should be assigned to amount 
of production on a fairly high level, as in the case of Mrs. Whar- 
ton, as opposed to a single brilliant achievement like Miss Elinor 
Wylie’s Jennifer Lorn. .... I suppose all your critics have met 
this difficulty, and wrestled with it as I have.” “It is exceedingly 
hard to rate novelists. .... So many elements enter, and fic- 
tion is so varied a field! No two of the critics will agree on all the 
factors that make up a great novelist... . . I confess that my 
list was made up with almost feminine whimsicality and tempera- 
mental likes and dislikes.” Another: “In some cases my ranking 
is pretty rough. Yet it will show, I hope, fairly definite gradation in 
literary merit.” 
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III 
A vote of the critical aristocracy of the republic of letters ought to reveal 
a rought inkling of the truth. ... . —fF. L. Pattee. 


When the judgments of the 31 eminent members of the literary 
aristocracy are combined, the novelists are divided into the 1o 
groups shown in Table I. This division is made on the basis of the 
general literary merit of the novelists as evidenced by their novels. 
Group 1 contains, according to the composite judgment of the crit- 
ics, the very best living American novelists; group 2, those one step 
lower; group 3, those yet another step lower; and so on, down to 
group 10, the poorest. The number following the name indicates 
the number of critics who ranked the novelist, and thus gives an 
indication of the wideness with which an author has been read by 
this group of critics. For example, 30 of the critics ranked Miss 
Cather, and the composite of all of these rankings places Miss 
Cather in group 1. This does not signify by any means that all of 
the 30 critics who ranked her placed her in group 1. Only 20 of 
them did so, while 7 placed her in group 2, 1 placed her in group 3, 
I in group 4, and 1 in group 5. Her average ranking places her in 
the first group. 

In the case of Mrs. Wharton, there was even greater agreement. 
She was placed in group 1 by 16, group 2 by 10, and group 3 by 4. 
The critics are unanimous in judging Mrs. Wharton’s work as of a 
very superior type. 

The analysis of the rankings of the next four authors on the 
list does not show the same degree of agreement. Mr. Dreiser is 
ranked in group one 15 times; group 2, 9 times; group 3, once; 
group 4, 3 times; group 5, once; group 9, once; and group 10, once. 
Mr. Cabell is ranked as follows: Group 1, 11; group 2, 8; group 3, 
6; group 4, I; group 5, 2; and group 10, 1. Mr. Anderson is ranked 
as follows: group I, 6; group 2, 13; group 3, 7; group 4, 2; group 
5,1; group 9, 1. Finally, Mr. Sinclair Lewis received the following 
rankings: group I, II; group 2, 10; group 3, 3; group 4, 3; group 
5, 1; group 7,1; group 10, 2. 

The critics were more agreed on the novelists who have been 
assigned to the extreme positions, while there was great diversity 
of opinion concerning many of those whose average rankings placed 
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TABLE I 


No. of Critics 





A Measure of 














Group Novelist Who Ranked Agreement of 
Novelist the Critics* 

ee ae ee 30 0.96 
Edith Wharton 30 0.78 

| 
2. | Theodore Dreiser | 31 2.18 
James Branch Cabell 29 1.85 
Sherwood Anderson. . 30 1.54 
Sinclair Lewis....... | 31 2.306 
~ Thornton Wilder. . 24 1.97 
Glenway Wescott. . 22 1.95 
Joseph Hergesheimer | 30 1.67 
pS" ee 20 1.43 
Booth Tarkington. .. 29 1.94 
Ellen Glasgow... .. | 29 1.99 
4. | E. Madox Roberts | 20 2.28 
Ruth Suckow...... 27 2.02 
William McFee. . 27 1.85 
Robert Herrick... 28 L233 
Thomas Beer... 26 1.52 
Elinor Wylie... . 28 2.10 
Louis Bromfield 27 1.40 
Edna Ferber..... 29 1.95 
DuBose Heyward. | 21 2.37 
Hamlin Garland... 26 2.44 

| 
%, F. Scott Fitzgerald. 28 1.81 
Mary Austin....... 26 1.44 
John Dos Passos. 28 2.33 
John Erskine... . 28 2.22 
Anne Parrish... 21 1.84 
Robert Nathan 2 2.69 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher 29 2.62 
Mary Johnston.......... 26 2.15 
Thomas Boyd........ 19 I.g! 
Christopher Morley 27 2.41 
James Boyd........ 18 1.81 
Upton Sinclair. . 28 2.05 
Carl Van Vechten 28 3.12 
Floyd Dell...... 29 2.36 
6. | Martha Ostenso 20 2.06 
Ernest Poole.... 28 2.46 
Fannie Hurst. . 28 2.34 
Gertrude Atherton 29 1.08 
Charles G. Norris.... 27 2.21 
Waldo Frank..... 24 2.61 
Harry Leon Wilson 26 2.99 
eee 22 2.47 
James Oppenheim 22 2.44 
Ben Hecht........ 29 1.97 
Stewart E. White 21 2.84 

| 
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TABLE I—Continued 



































; No. of Critics | A Measure of 
Group Novelist Who Ranked | Agreement of 
Novelist the Critics* 
7- | Don Marquis....... ait 22 1.94 
Mary Borden.... 16 2.30 
| Sylvia Thompson....... 13 2.11 
| Leonard Nason... 15 2.19 
| Joseph C. Lincoln... | 26 2.53 
Walter F. White 15 2.10 
Struthers Burt........ cael 22 2.21 
Mary Roberts Rinehart..... .| 28 2.36 
Rupert Hughes. . 26 2.17 
8. | Janet Fairbanks..... pind 13 2.45 
Kathleen Norris. . ; 25 1.04 
| Robert Chambers. 27 2.43 
| Henry K. Webster 22 2.45 
Owen Johnson | 26 2.13 
Percy Marks.... 22 2.02 
9. | Lester Cohen. . | 15 2.17 
Zane Grey..... 27 2.16 
Peter B. Kyne 24 | 1.80 
Temple Bailey....... 18 2. 
oO”. =e 27 | 1.59 
| George Barr McCutcheon 26 1.79 
| | 
1o. | Harold Bell Wright 26 2.05 
| Thomas Dixon...... 23 1.32 
Justin Strum...... 7 0.53 
| E. R. Burroughs............ 13 0.35 
| 








* The smaller the number, the greater the agreement; the larger the number, 
the greater is the diversity of opinion concerning the position of the author. Perfect 
agreement would be represented by zero, while no agreement (chance agreement) 
would be represented by 6.20. 


them in groups 4, 5, or 6. Mrs. Wharton and Mr. Burroughs re- 

ceived the greatest degree of agreement as to their position. Mr. 

Upton Sinclair, for reasons obvious to those who know anything 
about the quality of his work and disposition, and Harry Leon Wil- 
son received the least degree of agreement from these critics. 

Mr. Burroughs, in spite of the wide publicity given to his nov- 
els, is not believed by most of the critics as even worth reading. 
Only 13 were familiar enough with his novels to rank him. But of 
those who have read him, there is little question as to his place. 

Ernest Hemingway was not included on the original list be- 
cause we judged him primarily as a short-story writer rather than 
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a novelist. He was, however, added in the space provided on the 
ranking sheet and ranked by 9 critics, and gained a position in the 
third group. 

IV 


“The worst thing the matter with American fiction, in these 
days,” writes a critic, “is the blah that gets printed about it—and 
here you are, proposing to provide the blah-blah-black sheep with 
valuable assistance in the guise of a scientific survey!” “Anything 
you publish purporting to be a resultant of outstanding critics’ esti- 
mates,” continues another, “‘will be taken with horrible seriousness 
by (a) the publishers of the novelists whose average rankings are 
the highest, and (5) the good matrons who make up those clubs 
before which foreign authors do so much profitable lecturing.” 
“The fact that in the final returns,” yet another critic kindly as- 
sures us, in his great and all-seeing wisdom, “Thornton Wilder will 
score 47, Hemingway 46, Anderson 45, and Christopher Morley 
44% will be quite useless, no matter how great seem to be the diffi- 
culties of finding it out.” 

We have been warned by some of the more uplifting and ener- 
getic of the literary critics that we shall suffer eternal damnation if 
we do not state clearly and unmistakably that our results have con- 
siderably less than no significance. It would seem to us to be per- 
missible in a case like this where we have explained what we did, 
and have presented the results which we obtained, to allow the in- 
telligent reader without further assistance to draw those conclu- 
sions from our data which in his opinion are justifiable. But per- 
haps we had best heed the warnings; and for the benefit of the 
publishers (since they give us nothing! ), and the good matrons re- 
ferred to above (since they apparently do not have that “instinctive 
literary appreciation’), and the soul-saving critics (since they la- 
bor long and hard in their efforts to pervert plain fact) , we had best 
point out specifically a few obviousnesses. 

1. These data do have some significance, even though they 
may be easily misinterpreted and may suffer gross misuse. 

2. If one desires to keep up with The Best, the first three 
groups of authors listed will make suitable reading. Being familiar 
with these high-ranking authors assures the much climbing and 
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hopeful literary aspirant that he has (at least) something in com- 
mon with the literary élite. 

3. Assuming that the critics who have contributed to this sym- 
posium represent a fair and adequate sampling of the literary aris- 
tocracy, then this list shows current trends in critical thought— 
preponderance of taste or opinion, if you like. 

4. The composite ranking list demonstrates very clearly, mak- 
ing the same basic assumption as in (3), that our more striving and 
unlifting critics who continually growl that Cabell, Dreiser, Ander- 
son, and Lewis (The Big Four) are not recognized by the critics, 
either have caused them to be recognized or are growling unneces- 
sarily. 

5. Inasmuch as the novelists—provided they have written nov- 
els that will stand the test of time—will be long remembered, and 
the critics—judging from the past—will be promptly forgotten, the 
data here reported test the critics rather than the authors. 

“Tt is impossible to rank novelists,” John Macy (author of The 
True Story of Santa Claus and of other critical essays) has written 
us. “I wish I could help you. But I do not know the answer.” 

The impossible has been accomplished, and by the literary crit- 
ics themselves. Novelists, we have shown, may be ranked with fair 
accuracy; and we have presented the actual rankings. 





APPLIED TACTICS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 
THE CHARACTER OF SQUIRE TRELAWNEY 
H. Y. MOFFETT 


Treasure Island, I am willing to admit to my classes in junior 
high school, is the best story in the world. And it may be worth 
while, I tell them, for us to try to find out how good it really is and 
just what makes it that way. I want to show them that its excellence 
does not consist merely in its rush of exciting incidents, its blood 
and peril, and its hair-raising escapes; there is a great deal more to 
it than these things. I find that one of the best things I can do, after 
all have read it through with the zestful speed it deserves, is to have 
the class follow several of the leading characters through from the 
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beginning, examining every reference to them and every one of 
their acts and speeches, to learn just what kind of men they are. 
The present lesson is the record of a rather mediocre attempt to 
sum up Squire Trelawney in this way. I have omitted the names of 
pupils who were called upon in the discussion. 

Teacher: Your assignment was to start with the first mention 
of Squire Trelawney and to follow him through, noting every hint 
of his traits and personality. On what page are we first introduced 
to him??* 

Pupil: At the first of chapter vi, on page 35. Jim came to his 
house with Mr. Dance, and he found the squire and the doctor in 
the library. 

Teacher: This is the only description of him we have, and it is 
only a few lines. Let’s see how much it tells us. Read it, please. 

Pupil (reading): “He was a tall man, over six feet high, and 
broad in proportion, and he had a bluff, rough-and-ready face, all 
roughened and reddened and lined in his long travels. His eyebrows 
were very black, and moved readily, and this gave him a look of 
some temper, not bad, you would say, but quick and high.” 

Teacher: I have heard some of you say that you don’t care 
much for long descriptions. Stevenson ought to please you, then, 
for here is the complete description of a major character in six lines. 
Even at that, he has told us more than just what his character looked 
like. What else? 

Pupil: Why, that he had traveled a lot. 

Teacher: Had he taken only easy, comfortable, fashionable 
trips, do you suppose? 

Pupil: Why, I don’t think so; his face was all rough and lined 
by his travel; he probably had all kinds of adventures. 

Teacher: In these few lines we are told something about his 
temperament, too. Does he seem to have an unpleasant disposition ? 
Pupil: It says his temper is “not bad, but quick and high.” 

Teacher: That kind of temper is all right, of course, if you mas- 
ter it. How does he speak to Mr. Dance in the next line? 

Pupil: “Very stately and condescending.” 


* The numbers refer to pages in the Macmillan Pocket Classics edition. 
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Teacher: That shows something of pride, I suppose, and also 
courtesy. Now a man of this high, quick temper will be impatient 
and vigorous, almost violent, in his speech when he is excited. Do 
you notice any especial vigor in the paragraph that begins just 
after Mr. Dance has ended his story? 

Pupil: Yes; he says, “And as for riding down that black, atro- 
cious miscreant, I regard it as an act of virtue, sir, like stamping on 
a cockroach.” 

Teacher: It is clear that he speaks his feelings right out, and 
his expression is strong. Now look down the next page and tell me 
when you get some more information about the squire’s travels. 

Pupil: Here it is, where he says, “(Heard of him!” He had been 
at sea and knew lots about the pirates. He had seen the top-sails of 
Flint’s ship. 

Teacher: Any of that temper there? Will you read the passage? 

Pupil (reading): “I’ve seen his top-sails with these eyes, off 
Trinidad, and the cowardly son of a rum-puncheon that I sailed 
with put back—put back, sir, into Port of Spain.” He was mad at 
the captain for not going out and fighting the pirates. 

Teacher: You will notice that the squire’s speeches contain a 
great many exclamation points. How many more are there on this 
page? 

Pupil: Two: “Money!” and “Amount, sir!” The three ques- 
tions in one paragraph are a good deal like exclamations, too, I 
think. 

Teacher: What does the doctor say about this way of speaking? 

Pupil: He says, “You are so hot-headed and exclamatory that 
I cannot get a word in.” 

Teacher: Along with this high temper goes enthusiasm for ad- 
venture; it was probably that rather than combativeness that made 
him regret the failure to encounter Flint. Who can find on this page 
a speech that shows this enthusiasm? 

Pupil (reading): “It will amount to this: if we have the clue 
you talk about, I fit out a ship in Bristol dock, and take you and 
Hawkins here along, and I’ll have that treasure if I search a year.” 

Teacher: On pages 39 and 40 are more hints of this hot-headed 
temper and also of his enthusiasm. Notice especially the speech on 
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page 40. He pours out a flood of plans and schemes; the paragraph 
is full of dashes and exclamation marks. The question is whether 
such a man is steady enough to keep an important secret. The doc- 
tor, who is quite free of speech, warns him against letting any in- 
formation out, and the squire says, “‘Livesey, you are always in the 
right of it. I’ll be as silent as the grave.” Now will he? 

Pupil: No! 

Teacher: Now for the letter from Bristol, page 43. What do 
you consider the most disturbing remark in it? 

Pupil: It’s what he says about everybody in Bristol finding out 
that they were after treasure. Jim says the doctor will not like that, 
and the squire has been talking too much. 

Teacher: Do you agree with Jim? 

Pupil: Yes, I think he spread the news, and everybody knew 
about the trip. 

Teacher: But couldn’t the news have got about without the 
squire’s telling? Turn to page 56 and read near the bottom. Cap- 
tain Smollett has heard all about the chart and the location of the 
island from the crew. The squire denies that he has told it to a soul, 
and then at the top of page 57 we find this: “I could see that neither 
he nor the captain paid much heed to Mr. Trelawney’s protesta- 
tions. Neither did I, to be sure, he was so loose a talker; yet in this 
case I believe he was really right, and that nobody had told the situ- 
ation of the island.’”’ How could these things have become known, 
then? 

Pupil: Why, Silver and his gang knew about the chart and the 
island. They knew about Jim and Billy Bones, and they were with 
Flint themselves. 

Teacher: It isn’t likely that the squire had talked much, but it 
is interesting to note that in the letter he doesn’t seem to think it 
matters much that their business is known. The letter gives us a 
hint of another trait of the squire, too. Is he a good judge of men? 

Pupil: No, he is crazy about Silver, and Silver is the worst one 
in the bunch. 

Teacher: Yes, that’s true, but didn’t Silver fool others, as well 
as the squire? 

Pupil: He certainly fooled Jim. 
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Teacher: He did indeed, even after the occurrence at the “Spy- 
glass.” Turn to page 63 and look near the foot of the page. What 
did Jim think of Long John then? Read the last sentence of the 
paragraph. 

Pupil (reading): “And John would touch his forelock with the 
solemn way he had, that made me think he was the best of men.” 

Pupil: Silver is smart enough to fool anybody. He fools the 
doctor, too. 

Teacher: Can you read lines to prove that? 

Pupil: Yes, sir, [think I can. (Pupil finds place and reads from 
page 58) ““Trelawney,” said the doctor, “contrary to all my notions, 
I believe you have managed to get two honest men on board with 
you—that man and John Silver.” 

Teacher: Good; that is an important hint, for the doctor is 
most level-headed. You have overlooked the earlier speech on page 
53; it throws some light on this one. Silver is smart enough to fool 
anybody. He is just about the most amazing figure ever created by 
the human imagination; his character deserves ten times the study 
that we shall have time to give it. You see, we can’t blame the 
squire too much for being deceived about Long John. But let’s re- 
turn to the letter. One may imagine that the squire was deceived in 
Blandley, too, and that the latter had done what the “class of men 
in Bristol” said. Do you suspect that this was true? 

Pupil: Yes, because the squire says so much about it. 

Teacher: I imagine so, too. While we are here at the end of 
chapter vii, do you detect a tiny bit of vanity in Squire Trelawney? 

Pupil: Do you mean where he comes out dressed up like a sea- 
officer and trying to imitate a sailor’s walk? 

Teacher: That’s what I referred to. Do you suppose he made a 
fine-looking officer when he was dressed up for the part? 

Pupil: He ought to; he was tall and broad, and his face would 
look as if he had been at sea a lot. | 

Teacher: Well, doubtless this dressing up was just a manifes- 
tation of his romantic enthusiasm. I’m sure we like him better be- 
cause he is so full of this boyish spirit of adventure. But let’s see if 
we can throw any more light on his ability to judge human nature. 
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He doesn’t like Captain Smollett from the first. Where’s the first 
reference to this dislike? 

Pupil: On page 54. The squire is very angry at the captain. 

Teacher: Does the squire get to do much talking during the 
rest of the interview? 

Pupil: Not very much; it looks like the doctor won’t let him. 

Teacher: You're right. The doctor takes command for the 
time. But on page 58 we hear the squire saying, speaking of the 
captain, “As for that intolerable humbug, I think his conduct un- 
manly, unsailorly, and downright un-English.” Do you think Cap- 
tain Smollett deserved this? 

Pupil: No, he didn’t; he was a good captain. It was the squire 
that was foolish. 

Teacher: Rash, perhaps; rash because he doesn’t know as 
much about the sea as the captain knows. Do you realize that this 
is the second time he has denounced the captain of a ship? 

Pupil: No; when was the other time? 

Teacher: Turn back to page 37. See it? 

Pupil: Oh, about the cowardly son of a rum-puncheon? 

Teacher: Just that. Isn’t his objection to both men the result 
of this rashness? Weren’t both captains doing exactly right? 

Pupil: Why, sure, a captain is responsible for his ship and can’t 
take wild chances just for an adventure. 

Teacher: That’s what Trelawney doesn’t seem to realize. Where 
is the next reference to his feeling about Captain Smollett? 

Pupil: On page 62 it says he made no bones about despising the 
captain. 

Teacher: What is his remark on page 64? 

Pupil (reading): ‘A trifie more of that man,” he would say, 
“and I shall explode.” 

Teacher: Did Jim like the captain? 

Pupil: No, he bawled Jim out the first day they were on the 
ship. Jim hated him. 

Teacher: Jim was just a green boy, of course. The crew didn’t 
love the captain, either, but they had a very high respect for him, 
for all that. The squire thought him timid, but the buccaneers, who 
knew the sea and sea-captains, never thought of such a thing as 
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that. Incidentally, Captain Smollett was familiar with seafaring 
men of all sorts, and he never displayed any of the enthusiasm for 
Silver that was shown by the squire and the doctor. 

Up to this time we have been sizing up the weak points of 
Squire Trelawney. After the business of the apple barrel, there is a 
turning point. At what point in the story do you have the most ad- 
miration for the squire? 

Pupil: When he apologizes to the captain. On page 77 he says: 
‘“‘Now, captain, you were right, and I was wrong. I own myself an 
ass, and I await your orders.” 

Teacher: That is a handsome speech, and characteristic of a 
bold, frank man. Do you see anything else on that page that shows 
the same spirit? 

Pupil: Here it is: “You, sir, are the captain. It is for you to 
speak,” says Mr. Trelawney, grandly. 

Teacher: We should have mentioned before this that the squire 
is proud that he is an Englishman. This pride of race keeps crop- 
ping out in his speech. Back on page 37 we hear him say, speaking 
to Flint, “The Spaniards were so prodigiously afraid of him, that, I 
tell you, sir, I was sometimes proud he was an Englishman.” When 
did he use the expression un-English? 

Pupil: Oh, about the captain; page 58. 

Teacher: Yes, and now read the first sentence at the top of 78. 

Pupil (reading): ‘And to think that they’re all Englishmen!” 
broke out the squire. 

Teacher: This pride of race is a noble trait, if kept within 
bounds. From this time on, you will notice, the captain takes un- 
questioned command, and the squire cheerfully plays a subordinate 
part. The doctor, who has been a soldier, comes more and more into 
prominence; after the wounding of the captain he assumes the lead- 
ership of the party. The squire has learned his lesson, I believe. He 
now says little but obeys all orders like a good soldier. What do we 
learn on page 106? 

Pupil: That he is a crack shot and very cool in a fight, “cool as 
steel.” 

Teacher: Yes, and on page 109? 
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Pupil (reading): ‘They exchanged guns, and Trelawney, si- 
lent and cool as he had been since the beginning of the bustle, 
hung a moment on his heel to see that all was fit for service.” 

Teacher: There are some indications that he was a dead shot. 
The accounts of the several fights make it seem probable that he 
killed or fatally wounded a man every time he fired. Do you see, on 
page 112, any sign that now he shows more prudence than the cap- 
tain? 

Pupil: Oh, yes, his suggestion about taking down the flag. 

Teacher: What does he do on page 127? 

Pupil: Well, the captain says for somebody to toss out the fire, 
and Mr. Trelawney picks up the iron fire-basket and tosses it out. 

Teacher: Yes, when he might have let one of his servants do it. 
This prompt willingness shows the right spirit. From now on, we 
hear little about the squire. Captain Smollett is wounded, and the 
doctor takes command. Why do you suppose the squire has chosen 
to guard the cave when the others dashed out to ambush the pirates 
on the treasure-hunt? 

Pupil: Why, he was the best shot; he was as good there as two 
of the others. 

Teacher: Doubtless that’s what they thought. Now our time is 
almost up; we can consider only one thing more. What did the peo- 
ple who knew the squire best think of him? 

Pupil: The doctor is his best friend. 

Teacher: Do you respect the doctor’s judgment? 

Pupil: Yes. The doctor knows his faults, and he bawls him out 
when he feels like it, and he gets away with it, but he thinks the 
squire is all right. 

Teacher: One more thing, now, and I think it is the true meas- 
ure of Squire Trelawney’s character: what is the relation between 
him and his servants? 

Pupil: Old Tom Redruth stands up for him and says who has 
more right to talk? This was when Jim was talking about the letter; 
it’s on page 43. 

Teacher: Now read from the foot of page 110, beginning with 
the words “‘the squire.” 
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Pupil (reading): ‘The squire dropped down beside him on his 
knees and kissed his hand, crying like a child. 

“Be I going, doctor?’ he asked. 

“*Tom, my man,’ said I, ‘you’re going home.’ 

““T wish I had had a lick at them with the gun first,’ he replied. 

“““Tom,’ said the squire, ‘say you forgive me, won’t you?’ 

“Would that be respectful like, from me to you, squire?’ was 
the answer. ‘Howsoever, so be it, amen!’ ” 

Teacher: That’s it. There goes the bell. 





TEACHING SENTENCE STRUCTURE 
ALICE JOUVEAU DU BREUIL 


Teaching sentence structure is the nightmare of every teacher 
of English. The very presence of the pupil who lacks sentence- 
sense has always made cold shivers run up and down my pedagogic 
spine, for I had the fear of my own inadequacy; the appearance of 
the pupil’s paper, with its lurid proof of my failure and of the fail- 
ure of others behind me, has cast the gloom of an inferiority com- 
plex over many an hour. 

Yet I, too, was mistress of all the platitudes of my profession 
and reeled them off with the mechanicalness of a phonograph: “A 
sentence has one complete thought but only one. Put your period 
at the end of every complete thought. Talk about just one thing in 
each sentence and then stop, etc., etc.” 

A crop of incomplete sentences, as well as the run-on variety, 
would be the result of my seeds of wisdom! These incomplete 
sentences, however, I was more successful in eradicating because 
their incompleteness was more obvious, particularly after a drill on 
phrases and dependent clauses, than the run-onness of the other 
kind of faulty sentence structure. Moreover, bad as these incom- 
plete sentences seem to my more-or-less late-Victorian culture, I 
have a sneaking tolerance for them, not only because of their near 
relationship to the elliptical sentence, which we have always per- 
mitted in some forms, but also because I have a disturbing premoni- 
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tion that the syncopated sentences of Fannie Hurst and others have 
a growing lure for magazine editors, and that it will not be such a 
shock to future generations of teachers of English to see between 
periods ‘Which was just what she deserved” and the like, because 
of their increasing numbers. 

To even the most mercurial of impurists, the run-on sentence, 
however, bids fair to be taboo. To me it has ever been a source of 
personal discomfort: I cannot drill myself not to see it; it stands 
out as if it had the glare of a Broadway electric sign trained on it; 
nor can I, as is the custom of lighter-hearted mortals, induce my- 
self to regard it as a mere matter of punctuation, though punctua- 
tion it is, to be sure. Inconsistently, nevertheless, it was by disre- 
garding the content entirely and concentrating on the nature of 
the words which were most often wrongly preceded by a comma, 
instead of a period or a semicolon, that I was able to make syste- 
matic headway against the error. To those who take the run-on 
sentence lightly, this article is not written. 

Another kink in the sentence-sense tangle is that this lack of 
thought isolation often afflicts pupils with literary ability, pupils 
who have imagination, originality, and a gift for words, but who 
have been permitted or encouraged to write at will, without bar or 
hindrance in the form of punctuation. These pupils have as much 
difficulty as the inferior ones in learning to make correct divisions 
in their mass of words. 

When my pupils have grown out of this run-on sentence habit, 
heretofore I have never been elated, for I felt that they did “grow” 
out of it, and that no deliberate methods of mine were responsible. 
Of course I had done the usual things: I had given dictation, I 
had had them copy paragraphs from the board and from their 
books, and I had had them punctuate unpunctuated exercises. Per- 
haps it was pedagogic to let them learn by doing—I have read such 
maxims somewhere—but I was not satisfied: it took too long; it 
was too indefinite; too many fell by the wayside. I as teacher 
played too small a part; I gave no warnings and put up no guide 
posts. 

One day I was especially distraught with the problem because 
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there were so many “Ds.” papers. (I always put the reason for a 
deficiency on the papers: “Da.” means too many apostrophes have 
been omitted; ‘‘Dgr.” stands for errors in grammar; and “Ds.” 
indicates failure in sentence structure.) This time I summoned 
those failing to come to me after school. One boy, after my point- 
ing out the places where he should have had a period or a semicolon 
instead of a comma or nothing, for he could not find them himself, 
looked at me despairingly, pleadingly, and said, “I can copy this 
paper over correctly now, but how am I to know where to put the 
periods the next time I write? Isn’t there any way you can tell 
me?” 

The others around my desk reflected his challenge. With sud- 
den determination I spread all the papers out before me and scru- 
tinized the places where the errors occurred. I looked before and 
after, and soon light dawned upon me; then I wondered that I had 
not noticed before the peculiar character of the trouble-breeding 
words that seemed to repel the rightful period or semicolon before 
them. Part of one of these enlightening compositions follows. It is 
from a first semester “z’”’ group and needless to say, tells the story 
of “The Ancient Mariner.” 

We found a bird which was called an albatross, we took him on board 
and fed him. The sun came out and melted the ice so we could move,? at that 
time we thought the bird had brought good luck. The mariner killed the al- 
batross and for punishment the crew hung the bird around the mariner’s neck. 
All on board were about dead for water, they could not drink the water out 
of the sea because it was salty and would make them all the more thirsty,* we 
looked off into the distance and saw a speck, it finally came toward us,® it 
was a spectre ship, and on it were people, one Death and the other Life-in- 
Death,’ they were gambling for the mariner and the crew... . . The mariner 
lived but in agony and torture,’ he went to the edge of the deck and looked 
pityingly at the slimy snakes in the water,® he turned around and there lay all 
the crew dead on the floor. When he turned back to the deck, the albatross fell 
off his neck into the sea,’® the curse was lifted from the mariner. 


As may easily be noted, eight out of the ten mistakes in sen- 
tence structure on this one paper were made before a subject per- 
sonal pronoun. In the other papers, I found much the same propor- 
tion; hence, my first formulation of a rule: 
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Put a period or a semicolon before every one of the following personal 
pronouns unless it is preceded by a conjunction: 


I it 
he we 
she they 


This one rule was a life-saver to many a pupil drowning in the 
sea of run-on sentences. Fifty per cent of the errors were elimi- 
nated in one week. I found, however, that the rule I had made was 
too sweeping. I modified the last part to “unless it is preceded by 
a conjunction, a phrase, or a dependent clause,” for I did not wish 
to see a period substituted for the lawful comma in sentences such 
as “On the top of a high mountain in the center of his native state, 
I built a monument to my friend” and “When he had cut the flow- 
ers in the garden, I left and walked quickly to the hospital.” There 
are exceptions to even my modified rule, but it works well in the 
majority of cases, especially in the lower semesters where pupils 
use a large proportion of simple sentences. 

Continuing my study of habitual errors in not beginning new 
sentences, I discovered that there were at least six more radical 
offenders who seemed to lead unsentence-wise pupils astray: 


this then 
that the 
thus a 


These I added to my other six “‘sentence enemies”—for so I christ- 
ened my twelve archfiends—made a list of them on the board, in a 
reserved space, and wrote in glaring red chalk above the list, 


Danger! Don’t be run over! Danger! 


At this list I directed every pupil to look before beginning any com- 
position and again before handing it in to me. 

My dictation, copying, and punctuating exercises, moreover, 
immediately acquired a definite characteristic—the presence, in 
large proportion, of these sentence enemies. 


FOR DICTATION OR COPYING 
I 


A boy in our school is champion of the junior aeroplane makers. He won 
first place among local competitors last July; this fall he was awarded the 
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national championship. I am eager to see the model which won him such high 
place. It has been announced that he will fly his plane in the auditorium at our 
assembly next week. 
2 

It was a bright, cold wintry day when I arrived at my aunt’s house in the 
country. She was at the door waiting for me. After hugging her and telling 
her how glad I was to be with her, I rushed up stairs to bathe and put on fresh 
clothes. Then came a most delicious fried chicken supper with rich home-made 
ice cream to top it off. I ate as if I had been hungry all my life. As I had had 
a long tiresome day traveling, I went to bed early. In the morning I arose 
refreshed, ready to enjoy all the winter sports of the country. 


FOR PUNCTUATION 
I 

My little brother Jack went down to the stable one day and persuaded 
the stable man to let him ride the colt though Jack was only five years old he 
could ride quite well the colt however began to prance and soon Jack fell off 
he happened to land on a pile of grass cut the day before and so could not have 
been hurt much though he came down quite hard he did not cry but picked 
himself up and came walking somewhat glumly up the path to the house his 
hands in his pockets did the colt hurt you I asked he replied crossly no but the 
ground did 

2 

We arose at five o'clock in the morning in order to leave the house at 
seven and reached the picnic grounds at nine we piled into the waiting cars 
promptly at seven then we started singing on our way we had hardly gone a 
mile when there was a loud report one of the cars had a blow-out this was 
repaired after some delay and again we were rolling along smoothly all four 
cars in a straight line and only about two feet apart a small rabbit suddenly 
ran across the road and startled Bob who was driving the first car he jerked 
the steering wheel and the car swerved to the side of the road and rolled over 
a small embankment the other three cars went on for a few yards and then 
their terrified drivers brought them to a stop we all jumped out and ran back 
fearing the worst to our joy we saw all six occupants sitting on the side of the 
road they had had a lucky escape a telegraph pole had caught the car as it 
fell and they had been dumped softly into a little stream they were wet and 
muddy and a little bruised but that was all we turned around and came home 
thankful that our accident had been no worse. 


After two weeks’ steady but varied war tactics against the twelve 
sentence enemies, the pupils’ improvement in sentence structure 
was so marked that I burned to impart my new-got knowledge; 
hence this article. For the convenience of those who wish to try 
my plan, I shall combine the slogan, list, and rule here at the end. 
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Danger! Don’t be run over! Danger! 


Put a period or semicolon before each of the following words unless it is 
preceded by a conjunction, a phrase, or a dependent clause: 


I this 
he that 
she thus 
it then 
we the 
they a 


I shall be much interested to know the success or failure of 
those using this method of attack on run-on sentences. 





WHAT PLAY? 
RECOMMENDATIONS BY A HUNDRED LEADING MID-WESTERN 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 
MALCOLM SCOTT HALLMAN 


The dramatic coach has a perennial problem of play selection. 
It is multiplied by the number of plays produced in his or her school. 
The athletic coach stages the same show with slight change of busi- 
ness each season, but the dramatic coach would soon have difficulty 
in playing the same game year after year. Consequently, the latter 
is always hunting acceptable material. 

With the idea of helping our own dramatic coaches find suitable 
material we collected information from a hundred leading high 
schools of the north central area. There was such a generous re- 
sponse to our request for information and such a wide demand for a 
summary of our findings that we are submitting it for general use. 
The comments by the coaches who produced the plays are given 
rather than the stock information which can be obtained from any 
publisher’s catalogue. 

Only those plays which were among the best half-dozen pro- 
duced in each school in recent years and those mentioned three or 


* All plays except those for which a publisher is specifically noted are issued by 
Samuel French, New York City. 
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more times are listed. The comments represent different judg- 
ments; similar statements on the same play are not repeated. 


Recommended 
Adam and Eva . 
Guy Bolton and 
George Middleton 


Admirable Crichton, The . 
James Barrie 
All-of-a-Sudden Peggy . 
Ernest Denny 
Applesauce . 
Barry Conners 


As You Like It . 
William Shakespeare 
Bab . Te ae 
Edward Childs Carpenter 


Beau Brummell 
Clyde Fitch 
Beau of Bath, The . 
Constance MacKeye 
Boomerang, The 


Winchell Smith 


Captain Applejack . 
Walter Hackett 





Times 


Produced 


I2 


w 


Coach’s Comment 
Very effective 
Good 
Popular appeal 
Easy to produce 
Very good 
Very difficult 
Vivacious feminine lead 


Light comedy 
Popular 
Excellent 


Very good 

Comedy 

Clever, clean humor 
Needs vivacious girl 
Excellent 

Popular 

Difficult, but worth while 
Costuming not easy 


One act . 


Good 

Easy comedy 

Fair 

Excellent 

Excellent ‘ 

Especially good for high 
school 

Modern and pirate 

Unique for pirate scene 

The best play we have 
put on 

Good 

Wonderful effect on 
audience 


Very popular with pupils 


Boys 


6 


12 


tN 


Girls 
4 
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mn 















































Recommended 
Charley’s Aunt . 
Brandon Thomas 


Charm School, The 
Alice Duer Miller 
and Robert Milton 


Clarence = 
Booth Tarkington 


Come Out of the Kitchen 
A. E. Thomas 


Copperhead, The 
Augustus Thomas 


Daddy Long Legs 
Jean Webster 
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Times 
Produced 


- 
3 





Coach’s Comment 
Holds interest 
Farce 
Hilarious comedy, most 
successful 
Manuscript only 
Fine, clean 
Very successful 
Exceptionally good for 
young people 

Fair 

Excellent for amateurs 

Good 

Light—of popular appeal 

Charming and popular 

Excellent 

Received well 

Comedy 

Excellent 

Requires good lead 

Very popular 

Easy to produce 

Artistic 

Suited to high-school age 
and temperament 

Comedy 

Huge success 

Easy to produce 

Girls’ parts played by boys 

A property problem 

Excellent in both subject 
matter and dramatic 
interest 

Fine for talented boy 

Splendid reaction 

Would not go unless there 
is an unusually talented 
class 

Fine; needs two out- 
standing leads 

Well liked; elements of 

pathos and humor 
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Times 
Recommended Produced Coach’s Comment Boys Gir!s 
Very good 
Very successful 
Charming and popular 
Excellent 
es se Sie flO oe «6. sw 2g 3 
George S. Kaufman Light; good characteriza- 
and Mark Connelly tion 
Easy for high school 
Popular 
Fanny and the Servant Problem 7 {Sa 5 17 
Jerome K. Jerome Leading parts rather 
heavy for high school 
Charming 
Florist Shop, The . . 5 Especially good for high 
Winifred Hawkridge school 29, 3 2 
(Walter Baker Co.) One act 
Japanese 
Very good 
Fortune Hunter, The . 4 Light comedy . . . 17 3 
Winchell Smith 
Ghost Story,The . . s Fine comedy for pupils = 5 5 
Booth Tarkington Typically Tarkington 
(Walter Baker Co.) Excellent; one act 
Very popular with pupils 
Goose Hangs High, The 26 Good comedy . . . 6 
Lewis Beach Especially good for high 
school 


Very good 

A marvelous all-American 
up-to-date play of the 
flapper-sheik generation 

Simple staging 

Acts better than it reads 

Modern; fine 

May not take well in some 
places 

Well received 

Excellent for the month 
before Christmas 

One interior 

Strong teaching value 
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Recommended 
Green Stockings 
A. E. W. Mason 


Grumpy ... . 
Horace Hodges and 
T. Wigney Percyval 


His Majesty Bunker Bean 
Lee Wilson Dodd 


Honor Bright 
Meredith Nicholson 
and Kenyon Nicholson 


Icebound 
Owen Davis 
(Longmans, Green) 

If] Were King .. . 


Justin Huntley McCarthy 


Inside the Lines 
Earl Dere Biggers 


Intimate Strangers 
Booth Tarkington 

It Pays to Advertise 
Roi Cooper Megrue 
and Walter Hackett 

Joint Owners in Spain . 
Alice Brown 
(Walter Baker Co.) 

Jonathan Makes a Wish 
Stuart Walker 


Times 
Produced 


10 


“I 


uw 


w 


Ww 


(Published by Stuart Walker) 


Little Women . 
Louisa M. Alcott 


Coach’s Comment Boys 


Clean and clever . . 7 
Good for high school if 
drink scene is modified 
Excellent 
Well received 
a 
A thread of mystery is 
added to this 
Excellent lead for a boy 
Most remembered of re- 
cent plays given 
Good comedy . . . 12 
Strong lead 
Very amusing and popular 
Excellent with real 
lesson Se os f 9 
Light comedy; easy 
Good 
Much liked 
Very good; one interior 
Must have unusually 
strong characters 
Very good 
One difficult réle . . 20 
Very difficult 
Excellent for seniors 
Romantic and elaborate 


Military ck »« « WB 

Exciting plot; very 
successful 

Excellent opportunity for 
character portrayal. 4 

Excellent ... . 8 

Good 


Good comedy 

Good character study . 

Comedy 

One act 

Difficult to stage 

Human and universal 
appeal 


0° 
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Recommended 
Lucky Break, A 
Zelda Sears 
(Longmans, Green) 
Maker of Dreams . 
Oliphant Down 


Martha By-the-Day 
Julia M. Lippman 

Merchant of Venice 
William Shakespeare 

Merely Mary Ann . 
Israel Zangwill 


Merton of the Movies . 
Geo. S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly 


Midsummer Night’s Dream, A 


William Shakespeare 
Minick —— 

Geo. S. Kaufman 

and Edna Ferber 


Monsieur Beaucaire 
Booth Tarkington 

Mr. Pim Passes By 
A. A. Milne 


Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh 
Harry James Smith 


Mrs. Patridge Presents 
Mary Kennedy and 
Ruth Hawthorne 
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Produced 


4 


Ww 


Ww 


Coach’s Comment Boys 


Very clever; one interior 9 
Farce-comedy 


eee. « «sw & @ 

Beautiful fantasy 

Lovely 

Modern 

Stage setting easily 
simplified 

Good 

Very good 


On 


16 


Comedy, some pathos. 8 

Very successful 

Requires exceptionally 
strong boy and girl leads 7 

Excellent; seven scenes 

Settings not easy 


Very effective. . . 13 

Always good 

Very good and worth 
> « » x -« 6 

A bit heavy; audience 
enjoyed it 

Good characterization 

Excellent foramateurs 14 

Costume, romantic 

Excellent 

Cast needs experience 

Well received 

One interior 


w 


Very good; lead must 
have strong person- 
es sat « © 
Good 
Excellent 


Popular, and easy except 
for part of Marcie . 6 
Excellent character work 
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Girls 
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Recommended 
Neighbors, The 
Zona Gale 


New Poor, The 
Gertrude E. Jennings 
(Longmans, Green) 


Nothing but the Truth 
James Montgomery 


Pals First : 
Lee Wilson Dodd 


Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, The 
Jerome K. Jerome 
Peg O’ My Heart 
J. Hartley Manners 


Penrod ae 
Edward E. Rose 
Fae, BAO. «el 


Josephine Preston Peabody 


Polly with a Past 
George Middleton 
and Guy Bolton 


Pomander Walk 
Louis N. Parker 
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Times 
Produced 


3 


v1 


6 





Coach’s Comment 

Chance for good character 
analysis 

One-act comedy 

Very good . 

Not so good! 

Excellent, but difficult 

More difficult comedy 

Good amateur play 

Excellent 

Fine 

Good 

Very good light comedy 

Two heavy parts; very 
successful 

Sweet wholesome 
rollicking comedy 
but tense swift action 

Modern problem; very 
effective , 

Requires excellent acting 

Very good ; 

Strong feminine lead; 
very popular 

Opportunity for 
character work 

Very successful 

Good wholesome 
comedy 

Twenty-five children 
for extras 

Very good 

Excellent 

Costume 

Very good 

Clever lines; takes 
well 

Strong fine lead; 
play must be cut 

Good comedy 

Costumes of eighteenth 
century . 

Good possibilities of 
work on setting 

Very difficult 


Boys 
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Girls 
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Times 
Recommended Produced 

Poor Nut, The ; 5 
J. C. and Elliott Nugent 

Prunella 4 
Laurence Housman 

oe ye 3 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

Road to Yesterday, The 4 
Beulah Marie Dix and 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland 

Rollo’s Wild Oat 3 
Clare Kunimer 

Romancers, The 6 
Edmund Rostand 

Romantic Age, The 13 
A. A. Milne 
(Walter Baker Co.) 

Seven Chances . 6 
Roi Cooper Megrue 

Seven Keys to Baldpate 7 


George M. Cohan 
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Coach’s Comment Boys 


Excellent comedy; very 
effective stage . . II 
Well adapted to high 
school pupils 
Requires good lead 
Our greatest success in 
every way 
is « «Sw we OO 
Beautiful; very 
successful 
A fantasy 
Costume play . . . 8 


Well received . . . 8 

Modern and medieval 

Delightful, but elaborate 

Fairly good comedy . 7 

Very popular; most 
amusing; well 
constructed 

Will appeal only to 
audiences familiar 
with Hamlet 

Very good for high 
school 

One act 

Humorous; very clever 

Excellent material for 


“UI 


amateurs . y 
Ideal play for high- 
school pupils 
Charming and successful 
Difficult, but well liked 
Excellent in character- 
ization 


wn 


oe «ee oe Cl 7 
Successful 

Trivial but very funny 

if lead is good 

Fine, clean 

Always takes well. . 9 
Setting rather difficult 
Excellent mystery play 


~ 
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Girls 
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Times 
Recommended Produced 

Seventeen . . . . . . IQ 
Booth Tarkington 

She Stoops to Conquer . . 3 
Oliver Goldsmith 

pnemtrs, 206. es wt lw 
George Kelly 

Smilin’ Through . . . . 8 
Allan Langdon Martin 

So Thisis London. . . . 13 
Arthur Goodrich 

Spreading the News 3 
Lady Gregory 

Tailor Made Man,The . . 14 
Harry James Smith 

Thirteenth Chair,The. . . 6 


Bayard Veiller 
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Coach’s Comment 
Charmingly youthful 
Very popular 
Good wholesome comedy 
Always good 
Excellent 
Successful 
Well received 
Especially good for high- 

school age 
Fine 
Very good 


Well received 

Fine drawing card 

The most beautiful 
play I know, the 
pupils loved it 

Fair 

Most successful 

Difficult sets and lights 

Very beautiful 

Effective 

Very good 

Clever 

An entertaining play 

Good for advanced 
amateurs 

Most clever; takes well 

Well received 

Good characterization 

Chance for good 
character analysis 

One act 

Great success 

One difficult réle 

Very good 

Very successful 

Exceptionally good 

Great success, but 
requires excellent 
talent : 

Good mystery play 


Boys 
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Girls 
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Times 
Recommended Produced 
Torch Bearers,The . . . 4 


George Kelly 


To the Ladies 
George S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly 
Trysting Place, The . . . 4 
Booth Tarkington 
(Walter Baker Co.) 


w 


Valiant, TRG  . «+ «6 5 
Holworthy Hall and 
Robert Midlemass 
(Longmans, Green ) 

What Happened to Jones. . 5 
George Broadhurst 


Whole Town’s Talking, The . 13 
John Emerson 
and Anita Loos 
(Longmans, Green) 


YouandI] . .... . 7 
Phillip Barry 

Youngest, The... .. 19 
Phillip Barry 
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Coach’s Comment Boys 
Fine if you have one 
outstanding girl. . 6 


Very entertaining 
Banquet scene is 
dificult . . . . I! 


Easy oe or 
If you have a boy who 
can do very delicate 

parts this is a winner 


Very strong; tragedy . 5 
The best one-act play 
I know 
Very dramatic 
ee . &« «hl 7 
Comedy 
Fair 
Typical farce; goes 
overwell. . . . 5 


A splendid farce 

Very amusing and easy 
to stage 

Clean and attractive 

A perfect scream 

Very fine for the high 


schools 
Excellent character 

Mes fa & 4 4 
Very good . . .. 4 


Appealing, light 
Excellent character work 
Easy for high school 
Most talked about play 
we have given 
Clean and clever; 
not hard 
Excellent for amateurs 
Good 
Unusually successful; 
takes well 
Comedy 
Excellent 
Well written; plays well 
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CORRECTING SOPHOMORE COMPOSITION 
EVA A. MOORE 


Education is so decidedly an experimental business that it is 
sometimes necessary to try and try again before a satisfactory solu- 
tion for a problem is discovered. Knowing this I do not claim any 
credit for my present system of marking in Sophomore English. 

Like any new teacher I began by following assiduously the 
course of study as presented to me, but after I had become some- 
what familiar with the rules of the game, I caught my second wind 
and tried to find out what progress the class, through me, was mak- 
ing. A magnifying glass could not have detected it. Some of the 
students wrote interesting storyettes; but the majority of them had 
only a bowing acquaintance with punctuation, and treated coher- 
ence like a poor relative. 

I am rather a Bolshevist on the question of punctuation, but 
there are occasions when a comma prevents a frightful collision be- 
tween ideas. 

I knew only one way to get pupils, pens, and punctuation on 
friendly terms, have them meet often. I knew the value of drill 
sheets, but I hated them like castor oil. I used them, and still do, but 
the benefit gained from sticking things into sentences, doctored to 
need them, is very brief. Learning to render first aid to your own 
literary offspring is much more interesting than working in a found- 
ling hospital. 

So I took my courage and my much maligned red pencil, and 
ignoring the cold looks of the other members of the overworked 
English department, set out to require a one-page theme a week. It 
was a noble effort, but useless. Students have had busy work for 
the waste-paper basket ever since the first Dad gave his infant a 
pencil to keep him quiet. 

Next I saw that each theme had to be corrected, not for every 
error, but for certain definite ones that the student had been warned 
about specifically, and knew he had to be on guard against all year. 

These errors had to be indicated in the margin, not with definite 
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signs, so that even a moron could fill them in, but by a general mark. 
For instance: 
PP I haven’t been at the people’s place for a long time and 
I expect to go soon. 
He corrects it to read: 


P |PP I haven’t been at the people’s, for a long time and 
I expect to go soon. 

I put a square around one P to show that part of what he has done is 
correct. Then I add a P to show that, not only has he failed to find 
the second mistake, but also he has made a third. This leaves the 
pupil the responsibility of finding his own correction. If the error is 
one that is very common, I write rule in the margin. Then he must 
write the rule he has violated. Spelling I indicate by a cross in the 
margin, so that he has to consider critically the whole line. 

After I had this system in hand so I could use it easily, I had the 
feeling of the cat that ate the canary; but my satisfaction was brief. 
Students wrote themes, but didn’t correct them. Even penalizing 
did no good; it is so much easier to take a lower grade than to go 
through the agony of discovering the difficulty. 

To remedy this I put no grade on the paper until every error 
had been corrected, and tried to point out that just writing a theme 
is of no value; they have written in the past; the important thing is 
to write better ones. To them that was the usual bromide at the be- 
ginning of a new term, so I had to make them understand, by my 
markings, that it really is correction of errors and avoidance of re- 
peating them, that is important. 

Then I was faced by the lazy, who, justified by past experience, 
did not believe that any teacher would fail them for not doing 
themes, especially since they already could “‘write alright.” 

What to do? I made a chart with the name of every student 
arranged on it in alphabetical order. After each name were eighteen 
squares. Each square represented one of the eighteen themes. If 
the theme, when corrected, was rated A or B, I put a plus sign in 
the corresponding square; if it was done satisfactorily but rated 
lower, I put a line. 

Publicity is a great aid. Those who had been sinning in secret 
could not stand sinning in the eyes of their whole world; and it 
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certainly was the eyes of their whole world, for every boy and girl 
looked at that chart every day to be sure he had acquired all that 
he deserved. In fact they looked so long and lovingly that the 
chart had to move from its place by the door, for the “powers that 
be” spoke about traffic being held up at my doorway. 

Any conscientious pedagogue will at this point probably be 
accusing me of poor psychology in my treatment of students who 
are poor in composition. I am sure that in reality the poor psychol- 
ogy exists under the old system, where too much and too little were 
expected. Under this plan no one has to fail. Under the previous 
plan the student who had been passed on just because “‘he’d had the 
course three times” wrote a theme which, of course, had attacks of 
punctuation, hot flashes of paragraphing, and died a victim of sen- 
tence construction. Grade, E. The next spasm met the same ignoble 
end, and perhaps a third; and then like a sensible chap, he quit 
writing. He wouldn’t pass anyway, always had been poor in com- 
position, always would be, so why try. 

On the other hand, under the plan I am trying, one of two 
things happens. Either he does not correct his theme, in which case 
I take him and his brethren in wickedness into my confidence, tell- 
ing them that students are not to be blamed for not having ability, 
but for not trying; or the poor student corrects all his errors before 
he discovers that his theme is not passing. Of course he is discour- 
aged, but I tell him that he probably has benefited enough so that 
he can write a similar theme that is passing. This he may do and 
have his grade changed to D. 

I am well aware that such allowance sometimes encourages the 
careless student to take but little pains, for if he gets an E he can 
make it up; but it also penalizes him—the extra work of another 
theme—and it gives him the practice which is the only way to ap- 
proximate perfection. 

If the plan has a possible but not probable disadvantage for 
the slovenly, it has a positive good for the marginal student. En- 
couraged he continues to try. Occasionally he writes an E theme 
which necessitates his writing an extra theme to remove the failure, 
but in doing so he gets the extra practice in writing and in putting 
into use the very grammatical forms with which he has had diffi- 
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culty. His re-written themes give him only a D average, but D is 
passing, and the red marks on his papers are growing less. If he 
does fail for the semester, he knows just why. It is not because he 
cannot write, but because he fell short of the mark, eighteen themes 
written and satisfactorily corrected. 

This plan makes it possible to instruct a class of repeaters much 
more easily, for theme requirements can be definite as to quantity 
and quality. Each child can be told just what difficulties he must 
be able to avoid in his writing before he will measure up to standard. 
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10 _ ae ee ee aa ee Ee ee ee ee ee ee: a ee 

V Weeks__.. XV Weeks Semester Exam. 

X Weeks a XX Weeks_____-_____ Semester Grade 


With the extended use of phases of the Dalton plan of teaching, 
we are all realizing that efficient teaching must not make a child 
repeat what he has already mastered, but must rather take him on 
from the point to which he has attained. 

When I reached this point in my experiment, I again had an 
attack of egotism, but this time I was more suspicious of it. If 
definite goals were productive of so much better results in Compo- 
sition, why wouldn’t they be in the other phases of English work? 

Again I experimented, this time with a card with columns to 
show the work done in different lines. (See Chart I.) 

There are two such cards for each student. I keep one, and on 
it record all his marks. Every Monday I transfer those for the pre- 
ceding week to the student-card, which is kept in a file so that the 
owner can look at it any time he wishes. When it is time to give the 
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monthly reports, which in our school are done in class, I have each 
child take his student-card and figure his own average. If our fig- 
ures do not agree, we check them to see who is at fault. Though I 
am a pedagogue I am not perfect. 

Of course I know that the popular belief about marking is that 
we cannot be as definite about percentages as we used to be, but 
grades placed where a student can look at them and really figure 
out what a lot of A’s it takes to bring a zero up to a passing average, 
do result in his feeling that he himself, and not the teacher, is re- 
sponsible for the credit he has. 

I know too how much more time this plan demands—I kept 
track of the hours one semester—but I know also that in reality it 
reduces the amount of teacher-time per student for it prevents re- 
peated failure. 

I am no saint, smiling beatifically as I think how I save the tax- 
payer’s money, and wearing a martyr’s look as I see the clock race 
while I push my marking pencil; but I am sure that the only way to 
get principals and school boards to realize that composition teach- 
ing demands individual treatment and plenty of it, is to show that 
such treatment has results. 

That can be demonstrated. This is the third year I have tried 
the plan. At the end of the fifteen weeks the teacher who has the 
classes in Senior English was surprised to find that she had only 
five failures out of a total of 125 students. I asked who the failures 
were for the group with which I had begun. Two of the five had 
entered from other schools after the tenth grade; the other three 
had failed Sophomore English and had repeated it in a class where 
less writing and correcting were required. 

Of course that was an unusually good result, but last year I 
found that, with the composition requirements I have described 
above plus a repeaters’ class for five weeks, the percentage of fail- 
ures was reduced from 19 to 3 per cent. More important than the 
reduction was that the 16 per cent who were enabled to go on passed 
their next semester of English with a safe margin. 

Of course this is a crude plan, and you may have evolved one 
much better; if so, don’t hide your illumination in your own class- 
room. If you want to experiment further with this model, do. 
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MUDPUDDLES 


Every October, in the high school in which I teach, every English 
teacher faces the discouraging task of extracting an original poem from 
each of her reluctant pupils. This obligation descends upon the frenzied 
adult and the even more despairing boys and girls, that the school an- 
nual may select from among approximately eleven hundred offerings, 
three of sufficient merit for publication in its pages. 

I must not misrepresent the situation. Although each pupil must 
contribute a “poem,” it is understood that credit is given for effort 
rather than for talent. The crudest attempt receives full recognition. 
Moreover, the thirty or forty productions considered most worthy by 
a committee of competent judges are published in an attractive little 
booklet, “Whatcom Verse,” sold at a trivial price. 

The task of the teacher is, of course, primarily, not to inculcate in 
her pupils the skill to create beautiful verse, but to encourage them to 
make the initial effort, to try to write something which imagination can 
glorify as prosody. Struggling to find some method of supplying this 
encouragement, I came, last fall, upon the mudpuddle. 

The preceding year, I had successfully tried limericks. I supplied 
the first line, with a concluding word suggestive of numerous rhymes, and 
explained the pattern; the pupils contributed a list of rhymes and wrote 
the remaining four lines. Their enthusiasm mounted, more ambitious ex- 
periments followed, and a number of really commendable poems was 
turned in. More than that, not half a dozen of my hundred and twenty- 
odd pupils failed to write some sort of verses for the contest. 

Last fall, I was tempted to the easy course of repeating the limerick 
experiment. I had, however, a number of my former pupils in my classes; 
so I finally abandoned the idea and sought new inspiration. One morn- 
ing, I mystified my classes with the announcement that their lesson for 
the next day would be to find a mudpuddle and look at it carefully. 

Mudpuddles are plentiful in our community. Most of the boys and 
girls found them without difficulty. At the beginning of the next class 
period, I wrote on the blackboard all the descriptive material the ob- 
servers could supply. Some few of the contributions showed considerable 
appreciation: “My puddle was shaped like an amoeba,” “Mine had 
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chocolaty foam on it,” ‘““Mine was blue and white, because it reflected 
the sky,” “Mine had oil on it; it looked like a rainbow,” ‘Mine was 
like a map—all little islands and hills.”’ 

Then, and not till then, I suggested that we, as a class, attempt to 
write a poem in free verse describing a mudpuddle. First, we checked 
over our list of adjectives and similes, eliminating all that seemed com- 
monplace and unimaginative. Next, we sought a general motive for our 
poem. I suggested several points of view: the purely descriptive, the “hu- 
man interest,” the interpretative. To my surprise and gratification, the 
choice varied in my five classes, with the result that the poems, crude 
though they be, represent clearly the diversity of opinion in regard to 
the same object. The three examples which follow demonstrate these 
variations. The poems are essentially the work of the classes in the ar- 
rangement of ideas, the wording, and, of course, the selection of material. 
Almost every pupil contributed some suggestion. [, the teacher, acted 
merely as secretary and debate chairman. 





MUDPUDDLES 
I 
A rainbow in the mud 
Of the alley by the garage, 
Oil-colored, 
Murky water, 
Dimly reflecting 
Clouds, tangled wires, fences, 
Broken and reunited 
By the passing breeze. 


II 
Life is a mudpuddle, 
Dullness in its depths, 
Silver-streaked, 
Rainbow-tinted 
With the oil of passing cars, 
Reflecting happiness 
From the cloud-patched sky. 


III 


Argonauts of 

Paper and shingles, 
Sailing on an alley sea 
Of foamy chocolate, 
Streaked with oily blue. 
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Skirting the puddle, 

The skippers, 

Muddy-kneed and smudged, 

Scattered by the tidal wave 

Of a passing wood-truck 

MARJORIE JONES 

Waatcom Hicu ScHooL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


SELECTED CRUISES THROUGH LITERATURE 

“T suppose you have a reading list for the Sophomores?” 

“Oh no, with the year’s work telescoped into a semester to give room 
for the oral expression course, the poor Sophomores have a difficult time 
to do even required reading.” 

The head of the department said it, so that was that. But it was 
only the beginning of my mental anguish. In spite of the press of affairs, 
I couldn’t resist an occasional bootlegged “this and that” day when we 
talked of cabbages and kings; and more harrowing—of Zane Grey, Pop- 
ular Mechanics, Curwood, True Stories, and similar enlightenment that 
was being taken on wholesale by the entire class. 

An essay at leading or pulling the youngest class out of this jungle 
left me ready to weep with despair, and shook into me the conclusion that 
they must learn to lead themselves. 

This year the busy Sophomores spend their spare time (which they 
have, even though they must steal it from required lessons) cruising pur- 
posefully through the great seas of literature. 

One of the first days of the new semester each pupil handed in a 
short paragraph telling in what particular field of reading he would most 
like to travel. The diversity was surprising. Of course, eight or ten ideal 
cruises had been suggested beforehand. The largest percentage voted to 
read books leading up to their future vocation. Fiction reading came 
next. The whole plan was left in a nebulous state for a week while I post- 
ed many classified lists which had been collected from several city libra- 
ries, and while I answered innumerable questions. 

The ambitious ones had already started themselves on reading 
courses before minute and definite sailing instructions were published. 
Seven itineraries were offered, and each mariner was compelled to regis- 
ter for one or another. In applying for his license to sail he told his desti- 
nation definitely, and also listed his past exploits in reading or study 
which would make him a capable sailor in the stormy seas. 
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Since the field of really good books is so large, I felt that it was feas- 

ible to suggest that an uninteresting book need not be read through. To 

discourage the evil that might attend this practice, however, I stipulated 

that at least five chapters of the book must be read, and that the cruise 

report should contain a well-thought-out statement of the qualities of the 
book that made it disliked. 

Titles of good books were suggested by a fanciful map on the bulle- 
tin board in which fiction, drama, biography, and poetry were some of the 
countries. The authors’ names or topical divisions took the place of state 
labels, and the book titles were starred in as are principal cities on a real 
map. 

Written reports of the ship’s progress were called for at intervals 
when they best fitted into the crowded course. These took the place of 
all the usual poorly motivated Sophomore themes. 

Definite serious rocks and shoals were pointed out before each report 
was called, and the themes were marked accordingly. Early in the cruise 
inability to use proper end-punctuation was proclaimed an error which 
would sink any craft into the deep waters of failure. Other fatal hazards 
were added later. 

Unique or enthusiastically written logs were given publicity on the 
bulletin board. The system of posting papers just as they were handed in 
had a most salutary effect upon manuscript form and neatness. 

A few definite requirements were fixed in each cruise. These were 
made with most attention to securing diversity and quantity of reading. 
The quality and difficulty of selections I tried to regulate to the individu- 
ality and background of each pupil by suggested titles at the end of his 
report themes. As a basis of choice I used my personal experience, sup- 
plemented largely by graded lists obtained from the Milwaukee and 
Cleveland public libraries and the Wisconsin Reading Circle annual, and 
by reports from my previous classes. Tarkington, Ferber, and Morley, 
when suggested directly on a pupil’s paper, proved excellent stepping- 
stones out of the mire of boarding-school or wild west series. 

After the week of preliminary thinking the following courses were 
outlined on the bulletin board and each pupil registered in one: 

1. A voyage of discovery in search of a new favorite author. Books by at 
least five authors must be read for this course. 

2. A voyage of exploration in search of the treasure that remains in old 
masterpieces of English Literature. Three old classics should be read for this 
course. 

3. A voyage of discovery in search of interesting new types of reading. 
For this course a novel, a play, and poems, essays, and short stories should 
be read. 
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4. A business trip to find information that will help one in his future voca- 
tion. Readings for this course will be from books and magazines and should be 
arranged for in conference with the teacher. 

5. A voyage of exploration through the ocean of magazines. The mariner 
who chooses this cruise must become familiar with at least four types of maga- 
zines. (A short class discussion, during the presentation of this plan, brought 
forth a list of types such as humor, literary, fiction, scientific, and pseudo-sci- 
entific.) 

6. A voyage of discovery to find interesting and valuable newspapers. For 
this course one must read regularly, at least three times a week, two newspa- 
pers not published in this city or its suburbs. 

7. A cruise to aid one in developing his hobby. The route of this course 
must be mapped in a conference with the teacher. 

The credit given in this work was almost entirely assigned through 
the theme grades. At the end of the semester, however, one grade was 
given which indicated as nearly as possible the pupil’s effort, interest, co- 
operation, and progress. Pupils who did not complete one cruise during 
the semester were failed in this grade. 

ELIZABETH McMILLAN 


WAUWATOSA, WISCONSIN 


AN EFFECTIVE PLAN FOR VIVID NARRATIVE 

I had realized for some time that I had run out of ideas for methods 
in teaching written composition to my high-school pupils. I was tired of 
my own established way of doing, and because I was, I imagined my 
pupils felt it, too. Finding a scheme in Teaching English in the Junior 
High School by Webster and Smith, I worked out a plan, prompted by 
the illustrations in this book and patterned after them to some extent, 
which I thought would fit our needs. 

This one I used in a Sophomore class. My first duty was to choose a 
subject with which I knew all the pupils would be familiar and which 
would be pure narration, as that was the type of writing I wished to em- 
phasize in that particular class. I chose the subject of “The State Fair” 
and informed the class of this. (The example in the book was called 
“The Circus.”) My next duty was to arouse any emotional and imagina- 
tive power of the pupils. An article in the book on “The State Fair” by 
Hermann Hagedorn reprinted from the Outlook helped here, as did sev- 
erai other vivid examples showing color, sound, action, and excitement. 
As I read them, the pupils watched for any unusual words and we dis- 
cussed freely which words had been especially appropriate and effective, 
and which ones had shown the most feeling. The pupils realized that the 
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good words were what made the accounts I had read interesting. A dis- 
cussion of the enrichment of vocabulary followed. 

Next we discussed the different points of view that could be taken in 
regard to our subject, the pupils here making most of the suggestions. I 
wrote these on the board. We gradually narrowed them down to six, 
which were: 

Group I. Trip Out to the Fair Grounds; Group II. The First Gen- 
eral Impressions of the Fair Grounds; Group III. Exhibitions and At- 
tractions; Group IV. Meal Time at the Fair; Group V. The Horse Show 
in the Colosseum at Night; Group VI. The Return Home. 

We orally discussed incidents and good descriptive words to go with 
each one of these, the pupils soon realizing that each group offered a very 
different opportunity to display an emotion. 

By this time, the boys and girls had figured out that they were to 
write on only one group subject and were evidencing much excitement 
and enthusiasm as to the choice of such. This was encouraging for me 
almost at the start. The next step was an important one and I empha- 
sized this to the class. I now wrote their purpose on the board in large 
letters. It read: “My purpose is to portray in a clear, decisive picture an 
account of incidents as I actually experienced them.” I left the purpose 
written on the board during all the days of this writing project. 

Our next step was to divide the class into six groups representing the 
six subtitles under our subject. Each row took one group-heading, with a 
few exceptions. If a pupil felt strongly that he could write on one par- 
ticular subject, I allowed him to move over into that row, of course. The 
pupils were given much freedom. A few of the thought-questions which I 
threw out to the pupils were as follows: 

Group I. How are you going to the Fair? With whom? Are you 
anxious to arrive? How do you show that? Any equipment? Etc. 

Group II. Was it easy to get through the gate? Any unusual experi- 
ence? What sounds do you hear? What is your first desire? Etc. 

Group III. What attractions do you visit first? Anyone whom you 
know winning a prize? Are you hungry? Souvenirs? Etc. 

Group IV. How do you choose a place to eat? Does food taste 
good? Why don’t you stop longer? Any financial troubles? Etc. 

Group V. First impressions of Colosseum—colors—crowds—move- 
ment. What sounds do you hear? Etc. 

Group VI. Do you feel different than you did when you came to the 
fair? Why? Contrast people, too. Souvenirs? Happy or sad? Etc. 

I now cautioned the writers against a number of possible errors, 
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such as not to overlap each other in their group-subjects and to keep 
their purpose in mind. 

The pupils began to write with intensity on their first work sheet. 
When these were finished, each one read aloud quietly to himself his own 
theme, watching for mechanical errors besides other mistakes. The room 
hummed with the voices, of course, but it was not disagreeable, and 
everyone seemed to be enjoying the new scheme. Then each group got 
together in some corner of the room and heard their themes read, the 
groups selecting the best one. This brought about the criticism and ques- 
tions that are so helpful coming from classmates. The pupil chosen from 
each group in turn read his theme to the class—making a continuous nar- 
rative. We could all thus see whether and how the writer got his idea 
across. The pupils now got their paragraphs on the final paper which 
was handed in to me who, up until this time, had not seen the papers. 
The pupils conversed, if necessary, in all these processes. 

In a Freshman class, I tried a somewhat similar thing on the subject 
of “The Jester.” We had just finished reading /vanhoe, and the impres- 
sions created by Wamba were still vivid in the minds of the students. We 
discussed all points concerning him. Was he a typical jester and why? 
Did he play an important part? Etc. I listed a number of references on 
this subject which could be found in the library on a shelf with my name 
above it. While the pupils were reading these references, they were col- 
lecting pictures of court fools which were all posted in our room. The 
rest of the procedure was similar to the other one just outlined, except 
that the style was exposition instead of narration. This time we called 
the four groups (1) the origin of the jester; (2) the appearance of the 
jester; (3) the duties of the jester; and (4) the qualities in character 
of the jester. 

Still another subject was the stages in the making of a knight, this 
proving very popular with the pupils. 

The results of these classroom enterprises were very gratifying to 
me. The method worked. The pupils seemed interested and they liked 
that kind of contact with each other. The final papers showed a decided 
improvement in every way over the old ones (with a few exceptions) and 
the pupils learned the value of “telling” words. A unity of impression 
was gained more easily and all recognized the importance of an interest- 
ing manner of presentation. One disadvantage might be that this kind of 
device takes too much time for just one theme. In my classes it usually 
took four days to do thoroughly, but the effectiveness of the plan made it 
entirely worthwhile. MarcareEt L. KELLENBACH 


MANUAL TRAINING HicH ScHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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BEARDS VS. ENJOYMENT IN AMERICAN POETRY 


Why do all poets have beards? Did any of your pupils ever ask you 
that? Mine have, and after trying to excuse the offenders on the grounds 
of style, I have gone away to reflect and ponder on the way the pictures 
of these bearded men affect my students’ enjoyment of poetry. 

I have observed that, in our approach to American poetry, we are 
far too prone to groaningly plunge into “The melancholy days have 
come” with the firm conviction that they have for both the teacher and 
children. It was with this deficiency (of mine at least) in mind that I 
hoped in English III this semester to develop not only an appreciation 
for American poetry, but I also wanted to make the students feel its re- 
lation to the history of the country and their other studies. In this way 
I hoped to stamp out the beard complex. 

I asked each child to do two things for the first day: to buy the text 
and to bring to class some heirloom which had been in his family for 
many years. In the meantime I went to our teachers’ reference library 
and found some beautiful prints of Colonial homes, the Wayside Inn, 
Craige house, the House of Seven Gables, and some very attractive illus- 
trated editions of verse, such as, Evangeline, Patriotic Poems, The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, and Tales of a Wayside Inn; I concluded my 
search with some copies of Mentor which contained articles and pictures 
about American poets. After putting the pictures around on the chalk 
trays and standing the books up on my display table, I had quite an at- 
tractive exhibit. The things the students brought the next day were far 
more interesting. They were too numerous to mention, ranging from a 
large, old musket to a grandmother’s quaint engagement ring. One girl 
proudly displayed a collection of arrowheads. This gave us a fine start 
on Freneau’s “Indian Burying Ground.” 

I have tried to keep a suitable display on my table during the entire 
course, finding it creates interest and helps the children remember what 
we have studied. I have been aided greatly by the students themselves. 
I had borrowed a chambered nautilus from the biology department when 
we studied Holmes’ poem; after class one of the boys asked if he might 
bring his collection of shells to school. I encouraged him to do so. The 
next day he came with his father carrying box after box filled with shells. 
Some of the science teachers came in to see what we had and assured the 
boy that he had a valuable collection. This gave me an opportunity to 
introduce Amy Lowell’s beautiful poem “To a Sea Shell” in a test device 
which I had read about in a recent number of the English Journal. We 
had purchased copies of “Exercises in Judging Poetry—Series X” by Ab- 
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bott hoping to get an idea of the children’s ability to choose a good poem. 
Their reaction to this has been most satisfactory. I have kept its use as 
a reward for especially good classwork, and from the pupils’ requests for 
it, I have found that they greatly enjoy trying to discover the range of 
their appreciation. 

The thing I have tried most to do in this course is to correlate. 
When a pupil discovers that poetry is related to his other subjects and 
that it reflects life in a genuine way, he forgets about the beards of the 
ancient poets and is glad that he has found the open sesame which will 
lead him to the land where 

The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Este SPECKMAN HAUSWALD 
Anw Arbor SENIOR HicH ScHOOL 


MOTHER’S DAY BOOKLETS 

If your students are interested in creative writing, they will find that 
Mother’s Day Booklets make an attractive yet inexpensive addition to 
their list of publications. Last year, the Washington (Iowa) high-school 
students published such a booklet to be used as a gift for their mothers 
on Mother’s Day. 

The sixteen-page booklet, 534><3%4 inches, was bound in light-blue 
heavy paper. There was a title-page, followed by a dedication, and the 
fourteen best poems submitted in the contest. Two hundred and fifty of 
these booklets were published at a cost of about twenty-five dollars. 
Subscriptions at ten cents each were taken in advance to assure the cost 
of publication. The publisher’s estimate was $1.50 per page. 

Poems for the booklet were selected from those entered in a poetry 
contest open to all students in high school. The following rules were ob- 
served: 

1. Any student in high school may submit one or more poems for this 
contest. 

2. All poems must pertain to mother or Mother’s Day. 

3. Poems must be typed. 

4. No names should be written on the same sheet of paper as the poem. 
Write your name and the title of your poem on another sheet of paper. 
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5. The poems must be handed in to the English department by four 


6. Judges, not connected with the school, will rank these poems according 
to merit. The poems will be published in that order. 


Freshmen, Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors took part in the con- 
test. Thirty-six poems were submitted. The poems receiving first and 
second places were not announced before the booklets were distributed 
Friday afternoon before Mother’s Day. 


JEANNETTE KYLE 


THE SONNET 


The sonnet is a lost accomplishment 

With us who will not bear its curbing norm 
To put restraint on thinking or on form; 
We seek the new, bizarre, and different. 


Elizabethan folk, afire to storm 

And rout the Spanish galleons, and bent 
To find, 
Set their heart beats in sonnets live and warm. 


to fill, to rule, the vast new continent, 


Shakespere, whose voice had most immortal sound 
Of all that bourgeoning and brilliant age 

Could pour into the sonnet’s narrow bound 

His deepest thought or keenest joy or pain, 

And hold the coming centuries to his page; 

But we for liberty now grope and strain! 


—EpNA LINSLEY GRESSETT 
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EDITORIAL 


Artistic production, the development of appreciation, compe- 
tent craftsmanship, and the stimulation and building of personality 
were put forward as the aims of creative writing 

ae ge courses in our March editorial. What are the 
methods through which these aims are achieved? 

The creative-writing movement is not yet sufficiently developed to 
warrant a definitive answer. Experimentation must go through a 
period of diversification and careful checking before enough data 
can be accumulated to justify a summarizing survey. In the mean- 
time our best recourse lies in the study of the methods of a few out- 
standing teachers who have developed programs in creative writing. 

Professor Baker in his famous English 12 gave an early answer, 
but we do not know the necessary details for profiting from his 
work. Frederick Kock in his active and successful career in the 
Dakotas and now at Chapel Hill has built up a program for “en- 
couraging the young playwright in expressing the life he knows.” 
In the Preface to the Third Series of Carolina Folk Plays he notes 
he has done this by providing a stage for the student dramatist and 
by holding firmly to the faithful portrayal of the customs, philos- 
ophy, and idiom of a distinctive focal group. The simplicity and un- 
compromising directness of his method are ready to the hands of 
all who share his interest, steadfastness, and power. 

Hughes Mearns, in Creative Youth, and Mary Austin, in her 
earlier The Children Sing in the Far West, have produced brilliant, 
widely varying examples of what a talented teacher-leader may do 
with children of ability. Others have followed in their wake with 
sufficient success and enough unmitigated failure to assure us that 
the enthusiasm of ignorance and smug conceit are not passwords to 
achievement in producing either individual or communal art. The 
urge to creation must first be implanted, or at the best awakened, 
and after the necessary fruitful period of gestation, drawn out by 
the leader. 
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A source of fresh but tried method and fertile device for the 
teacher of less ambitious talents working with unselected children 
in a customary public-school situation is offered in that original 
text, Experiments in Writing, which Luella B. Cook has addressed 
to “the adventurous minded.” It offers opportunity alike for intel- 
ligent classroom work and the initial expression of the creative im- 
pulse. In its tentative plans pupils in the English laboratory will 
find stimulating guidance for keeping a notebook, writing an essay, 
a short story, poetry, a play, or if they must, the novel. 

There are other experiments of value and promise, and among 
them mention should be made of the creative-writing competitions, 
such as the Witter Bynner Poetry Contest. 

Although it is yet too early for exact analysis, the vigor of the 
creative-writing movement suggests a parallel that may give us an 
explanation of what is happening. The German Youth Movement, 
it has been asserted, was the spontaneous revolt of young Continen- 
tal life against the deadly pouring-in process characteristic of con- 
servative Prussian education. Quite unaware, American schools 
may be facing a similar reaction in this impulse to creative writing, 
specifically directed in this instance, against inflexible and mechan- 
istic composition. If this should prove so, teachers sensitive to the 
tides of adolescent living will increasingly substitute living student 
example for classical models and pedagogical precept in composi- 
tion teaching. 

Whatever its potential growth and its limitations, creative writ- 
ing is a challenge to the drudgery of set class assignments by the 
teacher, the traditional theme, and the intrenched notion that the 
absence of mechanical errors is the dominant aim of composition 
teaching. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FOR THE SCHOOL THEATER 


Valuable modern designs for a practical school theater have been 
sent out to a thousand universities, high schools, and little theaters as 
part of a recent project initiated by Nathaniel Edward Reid of Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Interested 
teachers of the drama may obtain copies of these new composite designs 
and further information on his plan to give aid to schools and amateur 
groups by addressing requests to Mr. Reid. The service is free. 





WORDS TRANSMOGRIFIED 


Sometimes on a Cuban menu you may be puzzled by the appearance 
of dishes whose names have apparently no derivation in either English 
or Spanish. 

Under the head of soups you may, for instance, read “aristu.” This, 
if you take a chance on ordering it, you will discover to be Irish stew. A 
beefsteak is “bisté,” and fresh green string beans are ‘“‘aricober”—viz., 
haricots verts. Cuban cooks are nothing if not literal. 





DESECRATING LITERATURE 


Earnest Elmo Calkins has a spirited reply to Mary Sylvester Clines’ 
English Journal article in a recent issue of Printers Ink. His point of 
view is succinctly stated in his conclusion: 


It seems to me that in any work it is not the work, provided it is honest, 
that counts, but the spirit in which it is done. A man can sell goods, or he can 
advertise goods, and be as honest, as sincere and as high minded about it as in 
any other occupations. Nothing is degraded by being associated with business 
and advertising, provided it is associated in the right way. It is sincere and 
honest work that counts. If the attempt to raise advertising is a pretentious 
one, by giving it a fictitious glitter of something it is not and ought not to be, 
then it deserves the contempt of all dishonest work. But the use of science, 
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art, literature, and all the humanities, to enhance business, or add to the inter- 
est of advertisements, raises the buying and selling of goods to a higher plane, 
which benefits us all, because business in its broad aspect is today the chief 
concern of all of us. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Teaching Literature to Early Adolescents. By Merrill Bishop. Amer- 
ican Educational Digest, December, 1928. In the junior schools of San 
Antonio the emphasis has been shifted from the conception that classic 
literature is good because it has always been considered so to one that 
conceives literature as good because it leads to greater self-realization of 
the pupil. The point of departure for exploration in English literature 
was found in the emotions. A series of propositions is given to the pupil 
in the seventh grade called challenges of feeling. “Listen to this selection 
of literature. Tell me whether it makes you feel sad or glad. Can a per- 
son feel happy or sad by reading, looking at pictures, or listening to 
music?” Following such an opening the teacher reads something to the 
class, asking, ““How does this story make you feel?” The answers are 
written upon slips of paper. The teacher then shows a picture calculated 
to fit the occasion and asks again for a record of experience. Later a 
musical selection is played on the Victrola and the same question re- 
peated, followed by a discussion. A comparison of the slips leads the 
class to see that emotions are affected by pictures, poems, and music. 
The next step is the selection and presentation to a class of stories, poems, 
pictures, and music chosen to arouse specific emotions. Soon standards 
are developed and a sense of discrimination. Children accept master- 
pieces in painting, music, and literature willingly because they know why 
they have been chosen. 

The second year in the junior schools is creative. Original verses are 
set to music and illustrated by original drawings. Here there is a correla- 
tion of verse-writing in the English class, illustration in the art room, and 
music composition in the music classes. The purposes of the English 
courses are apparent. Emotional satisfaction is the end. The pupil is 
given real, honest standards by which he may judge for himself the value 
of a particular selection. He is acquainted through constant repetition 
with the names of standard artists, authors, and composers. He is given 
the ability to derive actual pleasure from artists’ exhibits, musical enter- 
tainment, and good books. The fact that the bibliography has changed 
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little from the early years, the same stories, poems, pictures, and music 
having the same appeal to all classes, is proof of the soundness of the 
course. A great advantage of this method of teaching literature is the 
strong appeal to students of lower mentality. The weaker sections seem 
to have as much emotional reaction as the brilliant. 

Definite Aims in English Instruction. By Sterling A. Leonard. Balti- 
more Bulletin of Education, November, 1928. The first need of English 
teachers is to discover possible, definite, and clearly worth-while aims for 
their teaching in each division of the English work. The present objec- 
tives in courses of study do not help us much. They tend to be “pious 
aspirations’’—lists of things that teachers think that supervisors and par- 
ents think that children of amazing capabilities in Utopian conditions 
might do. Social communication is the first and dominant aim. Correct- 
ness is a far smaller problem than we have supposed. In a recent survey 
20 wrong forms comprised 8g per cent of the opportunities for error, and 
80 per cent of the actual errors. The chance for error with the form “it 
ain’t” is about 170 times as frequent as the chance for error with the form 
“to lie down.” A reasonable achievement for pupils in the junior high 
school, for example, would be the speaking or writing of a single para- 
graph of four or five sentences of story or explanation; the writing of a 
courteous social letter and a clear order letter; the ability to place periods 
at the ends of sentences and not elsewhere; to spell possibly seventy-five 
words with unerring accuracy; the ability to use, at least in the school- 
room, the proper equivalents for twenty gross and common grammatical 
errors. The students with such ability would be superior to the product 
of high-school courses nowadays. What we must do is to find out not 
only how people normally use English but how they might eagerly and 
fruitfully use it if they had a square chance. The first aim in English in- 
struction should be to make the English classroom a normal, social place 
where people talk and listen and read because they have ideas and want 
to get more. The aims of mastery of communication will follow quite 
simply and naturally. 

Can We Revive Public Interest in Intercollegiate Debates? Walter 
E. Gilman. The Quarterly Journal of Speech, November, 1928. An effec- 
tive method in reviving interest in intercollegiate debate is through a 
publicity director. His most important qualifications aside from experi- 
ence are knowledge of advertising, news writing, wide acquaintance on 
the campus, interest in debate, tact, persistence, and spare time. The task 
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of such a publicity director will be to discover different points of view for 
news stories. He will collect information about all the members of the 
squad, follow the progress made by a team in preparation, secure facts 
about visiting teams, biographies of the speakers and news of their tours. 
He will develop an acquaintance with the city editors of the college and 
local papers and they will soon come to rely mainly upon him for debate 
copy. News stories are probably most effective. Changes in debating, the 
various types used, local debate organizations, traditional rivalries, the 
development of women’s debating, the differences between debating and 
athletics, debating in foreign countries, and anything that promises to 
make debate especially interesting, novel, or significant may be stressed. 
Pictures of both teams should be run in the newspapers about two days 
before the debate, and following it the director should make sure that an 
interesting account of the debate is submitted for publication. The right 
type of student will enjoy the work and make a large number of contacts 
on the campus, in town, and in near-by cities, as well as receive a certain 
amount of money for his work for the city papers. The position can 
easily be made one of importance in the eyes of the students. 

Devices to Arouse Interest in Composition. By Raymond V. Hay- 
ward. The English Leaflet, December, 1928. Our adult interest in com- 
position is aroused by our recognition of a practical way of satisfying 
certain needs, by financial gain, or the desire to impart our personal views. 
The high-school student writes only because he is required to do so. His 
interest in haphazard letterwriting is not adaptable to school use. The 
core of the problem involves giving the student something to write about. 
There are four definite lines of approach: first, the instructor may point 
out interesting experiences which the student may have for his own; sec- 
ond, he may help the student build up the “notebook habit” as a corol- 
lary to the personal-experience idea; third, he can participate with the 
students in the writing of composition; fourth, prompt personal and in- 
dividual attention can be given all compositions. Merely marking mis- 
takes and passing the papers back is not enough. Nothing will kill inter- 
est sooner. Rather, there should be a planned series of frequent individual 
conferences. 

To stimulate interest in notebooks read a few chosen extracts from 
your own notebook and show how you have worked it out in your own 
writing. Give them a snatch of conversation overheard, an unusual face 
glimpsed in a crowd, a new word heard for the first time, a good title for 
a story, and perhaps mention Emerson and his “Blotting Pad” idea. 
Study your students’ interests. If they are average high-school students 
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you will find prominent in the list such items as automobiles and driving, 
sports, dancing, the theater or the movies, clothes, and each other. On 
occasion give your class some interesting suggestions to follow such as 
these: (1) Set your alarm clock for 1:30 A. M. tonight. When it goes off, 
dig your notebook from beneath your pillow and write down what you 
can hear for ten minutes. In the morning expand on it. (2) Enter a door 
marked, “No admittance,” and tell what happened. (3) Ask a “wall- 
flower” for a couple of dances at a school affair and observe the effect 
upon yourself and the apparent effect upon her. 

Perhaps the key to the successful use of these devices is that the 
teacher should present no experiment she is not prepared to undertake 
herself. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Anderson M. Scruggs is associate professor in the Atlanta-Southern 
Dental College. He is a member of the Atlanta Writers’ Club and con- 
tributed to Plain Talk, the Literary Lantern, Bozart, The Circle, Will-o- 
the-Wisp, and Interludes. He is represented in the American Poetry 
Circle Anthology for 1928. 

Jeremiah Durick is an instructor at the Fair Haven High School, 
Vermont. 

Clayton Hamilton is internationally known as lecturer, author, and 
editor. Among the educational institutions with which he has been con- 
nected are Columbia University, Dartmouth College, Pennsylvania State 
College, and the Gardner School. During the last twenty years he has 
been successively dramatic critic and associate editor of the Forum, dra- 
matic editor of the Bookman, Everybody’s Magazine, and the Vogue. 
Among his books are The Theory of the Theatre, Studies in Stagecraft, 
Problems of the Playwright, Seen on the Stage, and Conversations on 
Contemporary Drama. He is one of the contributors to the Encyclopedia 
Americana, the New International Year Book, and Nelson’s Encyclopedia. 

Ruth Mary Weeks is well known in educational circles as teacher, 
lecturer, and author. She has recently become head of the department of 
English of the new Paseo High School of Kansas City, Missouri, follow- 
ing eleven years on the faculty of the Kansas City Junior College. During 
the summer sessions she has lectured at the University of California, at 
Pittsburg, and at Michigan. Her papers have appeared in the Education- 
al Review, the Atlantic Monthly, and the English Journal. Among her 
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books are: The People’s School, A Study in Vocational Education, So- 
cializing the Three R’s, and Primary Number Projects. 

Fred Eggan (M.A. University of Chicago) is an instructor in psy- 
chology and sociology at the Wentworth Junior College in Lexington, 
Missouri. 

John Marshall Stalnaker (M.A. University of Chicago) is instruc- 
tor in psychology at Purdue University. He is now dividing his time 
equally between teaching and research work. Among his numerous pub- 
lications are “The Purdue Diagnostic English Test,” “The Purdue Read- 
ing Test, Forms A and B,” bulletins issued by Purdue University, and 
articles in School and Society and the Journal of Applied Psychology. 

H. Y. Moffett contributes to this number another article in his series 
on “Applied Tactics in Literature.”’ He is well known as associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Missouri in charge of methods 
courses and as co-author of the Junior Highway to English. 

Alice Jouveau DuBreuil (A.B. Cornell University; Ph.D. Johns 
Hopkins University) has been a member of the faculties of high-school 
English departments in Baltimore and Washington, and has taught in the 
summer sessions of St. Louis University and DePaul University. Her ar- 
ticles have appeared in the English Journal, Educational Review, and the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. Her books are The Novel of Democracy in Amer- 
ica, a dissertation, and Thoughts from Carlyle. The Classroom Teachers’ 
Third Yearbook, to be published by the N.E.A., will contain her article, 
“The Superior Teacher Enjoying Ideal Teaching Conditions.” A text- 
book, English in the High School, will appear in the late fall. 

Malcolm Scott Hallman (M.A. Columbia University) is principal 
of the Washington Senior High School at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Di- 
rector of the summer session of the State Teachers College at Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 

Eva A. Moore (M.A. University of Michigan) is a member of the 
English department and coach of last year’s state championship debating 
team at Royal Oak, Michigan. The system described in her paper has 
been developed through four years of teaching sophomore composition. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


I. J. Semper has presented here the less formal side of a linguistic 
study pursued in the graduate school of English of Oxford University. 
He is at present on the faculty of Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kemp Malone is professor of English in Johns Hopkins University; 
editor of Hesperia, Ergansuzreihe: Schriften zur englishen Philologie; 
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managing editor of American Speech; and advisory editor of Modern 
Language Notes. His Doctor’s degree was awarded at the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of three books—Studies in English Phonology, 
the Literary History of Hamlet, and Phonology of Modern Icelandic— 
and numerous articles and papers in various philological journals. 

H. Adelbert White (A.M. Wesleyan and Harvard; Ph.D. Yale) is 
professor of English at the University of Nebraska. He has been on the 
faculty at Purdue University and was professor of rhetoric at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College. As past vice-president of the Indiana Associa- 
tion of College Teachers of English, present vice-president of the Nation- 
al Forensic Society of Delta Sigma Rho, and editor of the official 
publication, the Gavel, he has been active in organization work. His 
secondary composition text, English Study and English Writing, is used 
in the junior and senior years. 

David Lee Clark (A.M. University of North Carolina; Ph.D. Colum- 
bia) is professor of English in the University of Texas. Formerly he was 
instructor in English in the Extension Division of Columbia University. 
For several years he has been in charge of the examination and classifica- 
tion of Freshmen in English at the University of Texas. 





FEBRUARY CORRECTION 
The statement in our February Who’s Who that Helen I. Davis, the 
author of “Teaching a Son of the Middle Border” holds the Ph.D. from 
Bryn Mawr College is in the nature of prophecy. We regret this anticipa- 
tion. 































BOOKS 


CATALOGUE FOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES! 


This volume might be succinctly described as invaluable for libra- 
rians, and as very valuable for the classroom teacher. It is a compilation 
of 2,600 selected books, with added lists of pamphlets, maps, and pic- 
tures. Part I is a classified list with annotations, Part II is a dictionary 
catalogue of the same books, including analytical entries for 559 books. 
An effort has been made to render the list suitable for libraries of all sizes 
by starring books for first purchase and by giving in the notes the titles 
of additional books for large collections. Books that, in most cases, are 
suited only to a senior high school are marked s, and those for a junior 
high school are marked j. In the compilation of the list authorities of 
many kinds have been consulted, and the annotations will be found stim- 
ulating and helpful. The editor has had no hesitancy in expressing a defi- 
nite opinion, saying, for example, in connection with Webster’s New Jn- 
ternational Dictionary: “This, and the Standard Dictionary, are the two 
outstanding books of this sort. Opinions differ as to their respective 
merits, but if a school can afford only one, probably Webster would be 
most useful. It contains a surprising amount of general reference mate- 
rial.” The volume follows, of course, the Dewey classification, an out- 
line of which is given at the beginning; and readers ought to have no 
difficulty in finding what they want. In the fiction one should have liked 
to see a little more of John Buchan, of Sabatini, and of Stanley Weyman. 
In the section on American and British poetry one is a little taken aback 
to find Coleridge missing entirely; but T. A. Daly’s McAroni Ballads 
and two volumes by Robert W. Service included. Doubtless similar flaws 
may be found here and there in this list, which remains nevertheless a 
triumph of the arduous craft of the librarian. 

Max J. HERZBERG 
CENTRAL HicH ScHOOL 


Newark, New JERSEY 


* Standard Catalogue for High School Libraries. Edited by Zaidee Brown. 
Catalogued by Polly Fenton and Dorothy E. Cook. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1928. Pp. 222+346. $12. 
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HIGH SCHOOL AND LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


Some two years ago Jean C. Roos, of the Cleveland Public Library 
Stevenson Room, began to arrange meetings for high-school pupils inter- 
ested in poetry. Beginning with readings and discussions of poetry, the 
efforts of the boys and girls turned almost immediately to the writing of 
verse. They were fortunate in having the sympathetic but discriminating 
guidance of Marie Emilie Gilchrist, a poet of recognized and published 
ability (Wide Pastures, Macmillan). From five to eighteen young versi- 
fiers attended the fortnightly meetings. Every aspect of the study of 
poetry was involved, including the reading of original versions in French, 
German, Greek, Latin, and Hebrew with attendant translations. 

Poets, however, though they sing in solitude, yearn for publication; 
it was fortunate that interested friends made possible the printing of 
Preludes to Poetry,’ containing sixty-two poems by fourteen writers on 
its thirty-seven pages. Though there are some attempts in the regular 
stanzas and meters of traditional great poetry, most of the contributions 
are in free verse, depending for effect more upon unusualness of thought 
and picturesqueness of phrasing than upon beauty of expression. The 
two editors have made their choices so intelligently that the general level 
of the pamphlet is above that of most of the self-paid-for volumes of 
would-be poets issued by the well-known “vanity publishers” of this 
country. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 


DIRECTOR OF ENGLISH IN HicH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Goethe. By Emil Ludwig. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 647. 
$5.00. 

There is genius in this book of a man, as there was genius in Goethe who gave 
the book cause for being. What a marvelous youngster he is at the end of the 
first chapter, what a brooding, tempestuous lover at the end of the third, what vic- 
tory, what exultation cry out at the end of this thrilling history of great achieve- 
ment; and yet loneliness, frustration, bitterness are revealed even in his greatest vic- 
tory. We envy him, but no one would choose to live such a life, flying continually 


* Preludes to Poetry (Cleveland Public Library), 40 cents. 
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between heaven and hell and little satisfied with either. For those admirers who 
think that Ludwig is writing too many books, we can only say, read his latest, read 
Goethe. 


Meet General Grant. By W. E. Woodward. New York: Horace Liveright, 

1928. Pp. 512. $5.00. 

Another biography in the mold of George Washington: The Image and the Man. 
Grant was an indifferent student at West Point, below the average in academic work 
and called negligent and lazy by his officers. In his native town the habitants re- 
garded him as a numskull and he proved a consistent, hopeless failure in business. 
“Poor Grant,” his neighbors would say when they saw the illy dressed, shabby- 
looking figure pass along the street. He hated war and took part in the attack on 
Mexico only because he lacked the moral courage to resign; like Lincoln, he looked 
on that War as outlawry, one of the most unjustifiable attacks ever made by a great 
nation on a smaller one. 

All his life Grant’s aspiration toward success amounted almost to worship. 
Wealth, cleverness, prestige, power, fine horses, and a few intimate friends, these 
things made life rich for him. They came in abundance through the chance stroke 
of the Civil War after he had given up hope of success. Little in Grant’s life is held 
back in this pungent volume but there is fairness and balance in the whole, admira- 
tion for the staunch qualities of the great general, and fine respect for the courage of 
the man who doggedly moved his pencil across the sheets of his autobiography as 
cancer gnawed within his throat. 


Back Trailers of the Middle Border. By Hamlin Garland. New York: Mac- 

millan Co., 1928. Pp. 379. 

The unadorned autobiography of Hamlin Garland’s later years in the East. 
Here are intimate, happy days with his wife and two daughters—hours with his old 
friends, Theodore Roosevelt, Howells, Irving Bacheller, and Mark Sullivan—the 
story of his journeys abroad, the honors that came to him there, the winning of the 
Pulitzer prize, and his election to the Academy of Arts and Letters. It is a moving, 
unpretentious chronicle. 


John Brown’s Body. By Stephen Rose Benet. Garden City, New York: Dou- 
bleday, Doran, 1928. Pp. 377. $2.50. 

A remarkable impressionistic presentation of the Civil War, of which terrible 
harvest John Brown’s raid and execution are conceived to be the seed. In order to 
depict the diverse scenes and emotions of the four-year conflict the author has re- 
sorted to a medley of verse forms, ranging from conventional stanzas to the freest of 
free verse and even a few bits of polyphonic prose, and from intense lyrics to some 
rather flat narrative passages. The adoption of the flash-back technique of the mov- 
ies makes possible the carrying of several strands of narrative in parallel. But John 
Brown’s Body is more than a surprising technical performance; it is a moving recre- 
ation of much human experience in a period of intense living. 


Johnny Appleseed and Other Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. Illustrated by George 
M. Richards. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 


All of Vachel Lindsay’s varied and colorful verse that has been loved and sung 
by the young people of America is here—the booming sonorous rhythm of “The 
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Kallyope Yell,” the broad open sweep of “The Santa Fe Trail,” and adventurous 
“Johnny Appleseed,” the delicate fanciful moon poems, the chuckling humor of “A 
Dirge for a Righteous Kitten,” and the rarity and beauty of imaginative movement 
in “The King of Yellow Butterflies.” A memorable child’s size illustrated volume. 


A Voyage to the Island of the Articoles. By Andre Maurois. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 76. $1.50. 

The most delightful half-hour’s entertainment we have seen this year, or last 
year either, for that matter, is this gay, satirical tale of a sea voyage and shipwreck 
in the Pacific, and of life with a supreme social order of artists, the Articoles. Where 
they live is Olympus, for art is not only long but the basis of law and the ruling 
conduct of their lives. It is spicy good fun not without its solid bits. 


The Silver Thorn. By Hugh Walpole. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 

Doran, 1928. Pp. 333. $2.50. 

A volume of tales, sketches, and stories. Other short-story writers strike major 
chords, but always Walpole carries the touchstone of sentiment that is beyond sen- 
timentality. Whether his story concerns the portrait of the old worn out servant 
woman or Billy Gabriel, whose wife bull-dozed him for fifteen years until he devel- 
oped a passion for etchings there is a certain drive at the springs of human happiness 
and sorrow. He deals alike with commonplace and the tragedy of broken marriage 
and death, and never fails of wholesomeness in the best sense of that sorely abused 
term. 

Paul Green. By Barrett H. Clark. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 

1928. Pp. 36. 

A penetrating critical and biographical pamphlet on our only significant south- 
ern dramatist. Mr. Clark was a discoverer of Paul Green’s genius. Because of this 
early recognition and his ardent support, he speaks with authority. 

English Prose Style. By Herbert Read. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 19209. 

Pp. 229. $2.50. 

A revaluation of excellencies and defects in prose writing that is remarkable 
among all other similar attempts for its original conception and commentary. It is a 
thoughtful analysis of the elements that go toward making good prose style. Con 
crete evidence from contemporary writing is furnished for every criticism advanced. 
Phases of English Poetry. By Herbert Read. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Co., 1929. Pp. 158. $1.25. 

Six lectures describing the main types of English poetry from early times to the 
present. Fully illustrated with examples. 

Pease and Beans. By Pauline Phelps. New York: Samuel French, 1929. Pp. 

37. $.30. 

A lively, one-act satirical farce. 

He Came Seeing. A Play in One Act. By Mary P. Hamlin. New York: Samuel 
French, 1928. Pp. 35. $.35. 
A drama laid in Jerusalem during the last year of Christ’s life. 
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Hero-Worship. By Frances Hargis. New York: Samuel French, 1928. Pp. 30. 
$.50. 

This one-act play was the winner of the Samuel French prize in the 1928 Na- 
tional Theater Tournament. 

The Land of Don’t-Want-To. By Lillian Bell and Alice Gerstenberg. Pp. 54. 
$.75; Too Busy. By Bertha E. Wallace. Pp. 25. $.30; Out of the Night. 
By John Smith. Pp. 20. $.30. New York: Samuel French. 

These New York State rural-life plays were written for a contest conducted 
under the auspices of Cornell University. 

The Springboard. By Alice Duer Miller. Pp. 109. $.75; The Barker. By Ken- 
yon Nicholson. Pp. 103. $.75; Skinner’s Dress Suit. By Henry Irving 
Dodge, Laurence Marston, and Edward Paulton. Pp. 106. $.75. New 
York: Samuel French. 

Three late, vigorous three-act comedies by well-known playwrights 
Wanderings in Medieval London. By Charles Pendrill. New York: Macaulay, 

1928. Pp. 256. $4.00. 

Curiosity excited by the names of London city streets is the driving force of 
this story of the history and romance of medieval London. Through tracing back 
the strange names to their origins many vivid and fascinating pictures were revealed 
The book is packed with quaint and colorful episodes of medieval life. 

Collins. By H. W. Garrod. New York: Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 
122. $2.00. 

An evaluation of Collins’ literary work in a critical essay. 

Thomas Heywood. A Study in the Elizabethan Drama of Everyday Life. By 
Otelia Cromwell. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1920. 
Pp. 234. $2.50. 

TEACHING 

Current-Events Instruction. By Reginald Stevens Kimball. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1929. Pp. 301. $2.00. 

A teacher’s guide and handbook to current events as an important development 
in the teaching of the social studies. There are chapters on “Lesson Plans,” “Visual 
Aids,” “Supervision,” and “The Place of Current Events in English Teaching.” The 
book is organized to lend itself to text use in graduate classes. 

Contemporary British Literature Revised. By Manly and Rickert. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 345. $2.00. 

In the revision and enlargement of this popular manual, reference book, and 
guide to the study of contemporary British authors important new writers have been 
added, all material has been brought up to date, the Introduction much enlarged, 
and the Indexes extended. Invaluable for teachers and writers. 

The Tempest. By William Shakespeare. With an Introduction by J. D. Wilson. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. 19. $2.00. 

A facsimile of the first folio text with a list of “Modern Readings” made up of 
accepted emendations by Shakespearian scholars. 
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READINGS AND TEXTS 
Handy Book of English Composition. By Ruth M. Whitfield. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 335. 

This rather complete desk book includes details sometimes hard to find. Not a 
few of its prohibitions are extremely conservative, even puristic. The precepts cover 
effectiveness as well as the conventions, and are accompanied by brief exercises. The 
numbering system, which combines letters and decimals seems simple and easy to 
remember. 


Reading and Literature. Book III. By Melvin E. Haggerty and Dora V. Smith. 

New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. 629. $1.44. 

This third volume of these junior high school Readings in Literature is, like the 
others, devoted to fostering the exploring spirit through building up a rich collection 
where young people may browse in varied, delightful, and significant fields. The 
central aim is enjoyment, not only in literature, but in science, biography, and his- 
tory. Particular emphasis is placed on the development of mastery in reading skills 
which will carry over into daily life. The organization permits type study and there 
are numerous references to interesting supplementary readings. 


Silent Reading Dtvices. By Dorothy Danforth. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1928. Pp. 43. 

That junior and senior high school students need to be taught to read specific 
types of subject matter is widely recognized among alert teachers. This pad of exer- 
cise material is designed to give training in science, history, and nature study, as well 
as literature. Each example of the twenty-five reading devices is made up of a selec- 
tion of reading material followed by a series of check questions to serve as a test in 
comprehension. 


A Manual of Reading Exercises for Freshmen. By Luella C. Pressey. Colum- 

bus, Ohio: The Ohio State University Press, 1928. Pp. 112. 

Rapid, accurate, and efficient reading habits are essential for success in college 
Instructors are recognizing that students must be given specific and particular train- 
ing in order to be able to vary their reading habits and adapt them to the problems 
which they face. This manual of instruction, with a wide variety of exercises chosen 
from a number of different kinds of subject matter, presents a program by a recog- 
nized authority of study and reading habits. 

Short Plays from Great Stories. By Hartley and Power. Chicago: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. 230. $1.20. 

Eighteen plays for the high school from such classics as The Sire De Maletroit’s 
Door, The Ambitious Guest, Rip Van Winkle, The Outcasts of Poker Flat, and My 
Double and How He Undid Me. There are suggestions for study and valuable notes 
on production in the school or little theater. The Bibliography contains references 
on the drama and stagecraft and a long list of short stories. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress of John Bunyan. By Wilton Rix. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 71. $1.25. 

A modern dramatic version of four stages of this great allegory arranged in a 
vivid series of episodes. The details of presentation, the costuming, and stage direc- 
tion are carefully provided for so that production will be easy by inexperienced 
groups. 
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Twenty-Six Adventure Stories: Old and New. Edited by Ernest Rhys and 
C. A. Dawson-Scott. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 352. 
$2.50. 
This first of a series of anthologies has representative stories from Delafield, 
Jacobs, Hazlitt, Quiller-Couch, and Pushkin. Suitable for survey courses in the 
short story or a place in the library. 


The Oxford Book of Regency Verse. Chosen by H. S. Milford. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 873. $3.75. 

This anthology covers the period from Wordsworth and Coleridge through 
Tennyson and Browning—1798 to 1837—and includes the poetical careers of Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. The volume thus fills the gap between the Oxford Book 
of Eighteenth Century Verse and the Oxford Book of Victorian Verse. 


Our Holidays in Poetry. Compiled by Mildred P. Harrington and Josephine H. 
Thomas. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1929. Pp. 471. 
Librarians and teachers will welcome this large anthology of poems chosen for 
holiday use. Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, Mother’s Day, Me- 
morial Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas are included. 


lan Co., 1929. Pp. 518. $.80. 


Modern Poetry. By Louis Untermeyer. Revised and enlarged. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. 483. $1.20. 


England from Wordsworth to Dickens. By R. W. King. New York: Harcourt 

Brace & Co., 1929. $2.00. 

An anthology of selections from this period—1784 to 1837—which illustrate by 
a series of short extracts in prose and verse the social, political, and economical his- 
tory of the time. From this standpoint it is arranged to serve as an introduction to 
both students of literature and history. There are twelve organization headings. 
Among others are: “The French Revolution and the War,” “Religion,” “Writers and 
Readers,” “Education and the Best of Life.” Prominent among the authors repre- 
sented are Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Hazlitt, Lamb, Lee Hunt. 


Historical Selections. By Hutton Webster, Ph.D. New York: D.C. Heath & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 973. $2.96. 
Primary and contemporary documents chosen to bring out beliefs, customs, and 
institutions in all lands and times from early Egyptian times to the present. 


Types of Historical Drama. Edited by Robert Metcalf Smith. Pp. 630. $2.00; 
Types of Romantic Drama. Pp. 616. $2.00; Types of Domestic Tragedy. 
Pp. 576. $1.65. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. 
Here are the concluding three volumes of the seven-book unit known as the 
World Drama Series. Instructors and directors of drama will find them very valuable 
for class and reference use. 
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The Comedies of William Congreve. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
392. $1.00. 
A school edition with an introduction by Joseph Wood Krutch. 


George Eliot’s “The Mill on the Floss.” Edited by Myron R. Williams. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 568. $0.92. 

Intelligently annotated for high school or college, with an introduction and 
lists of themes based on the story. 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. By William Shakespeare. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by Milton M. Smith. New York: Charles E. Merril! 
Co., 1927. Pp. 165. $0.50. 

The study aids and the notes on staging show mastery of the details of school 
dramatization. 

Daisy Miller and an International Episode. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. 
Pp. 204. $1.00. 

A school edition with an introduction by Martin W. Sampson. 

The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1927. Pp. 361. $1.00. 

A school edition with notes and an introduction by Elizabeth Deering Hans- 
com. 

Old Testament Stories. The Literature of the Old Testament from Typical Ex- 
cerpts. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Walter Leopold Ben- 
nett. New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1927. Pp. 227. $0.80. 

Selected for a fundamentalist audience. 

King Lear. By William Shakespeare. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 191. $0.60. 

Edited by J. C. Dent. 


The Whaling Story from Moby Dick. By Herman Melville. Abridged and 
edited by Rupert Clift and G. C. F. Mead. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 256. $0.60. 








LITERARY DISCUSSIONS 
BY FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 


at the INSTITUTE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION of the PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
Six weeks —Beginning July First 


Joun Macy Main Currents of American Literature Marjory S. Dovctas Evolution of the Short Story 
Heten Louise Conen The Modern One-Act Play Epwarp Davison British Poetry Since 1890 
Josera HerGresHeImer Background of American Literature Vacue LInpsay Poetry in American Life 


Composite Course: Drama of the Nineteenth Century 
CREDITS APPLICABLE TOWARD BACHELOR’S OR MASTER’S DEGREES 


Bulletin on request: Director of Summer Session, State College, Pa. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 


est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
neveryet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, w 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
G77 who wens mat at the eames time a good or superior 
-round scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 











Handbook and Guidebooks for Parents 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


13th Edition 1280 pages. Illustrations. | 
4000 schools. $6.00 
| 


SUMMER CAMPS 


6th Edition 830 pages. Illustrations. 4000 camps. $5.00 


ADVICE TO PARENTS 


School and Camp catalogs free. Experienced Staff for 
15 Years Has Helped Parents. 


Information by letter without charge. Write fully. 


PORTER SARGENT 
11 BEACON ST. BOSTON 
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THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position for 
you at a cost of only $10.00, 
Write to our Main Office for 
Free Literature 





DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE, INc. 
MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 


WILMINGTON DENVER CHICAGO 
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